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ECONOMIC 


The Federation of Malaya’s largely Chinese-owned 
transport industry may soon have to move over to make way 
for Malay enterprise—by law. The principle has been ac- 
cepted that the Government should help the Malays to get 
into the transport industry and this issue, one of the most 
delicate to be put before the country, is being considered 
by a select committee of the Federal Legislative Council. 


Business men of all nationalities and in all fields, are 
watching the outcome of this issue which may make a 
fundamental change in commercial practice. At stake is 
whether the Government should pass laws which will give 
a racial group a special position either in obtaining em- 
ployment or starting in business? NO, say the business 
men, they should make their own way like other races. 
YES, says the Government, unless the Malays are helped into 
business they will never get a foothold in commerce in time 
to have an equal economic holding in the country when 
independence comes. 

Though Government spokesmen have frequently em- 
phasised that there is no intention of legislating the Malays 
into other industries, businessmen are inclined to believe 
that the transport industry is the thin end of the wedge. 


Traditionally, by choice and circumstances, the coun- 
try’s 3,000,000 Malays have been farmers and rural dwellers. 
Commerce has been largely in the hands of the hard work- 
ing Chinese immigrants, who stayed to become citizens, and 
with the Indians and Europeans. For half a century it was 
a fair balance, but now political events have made it neces- 
sary to ensure that the Malays should not be in danger of 
an economic stranglehold when independence comes. As the 


original inhabitants of the country they have the somewhat 


frayed treaty right to be specially considered when the 
Federation of Malaya is handed independence. Government 
policy has already assured them a strong say in the ad- 
ministration of the country, but Malay thinkers now realise 
that the position of the Malays will not be comfortable if 
business is largely in the hands of other races. 


ASCENDANCY OF MALAYS 


This fact has already been recognised by the British 
Government and when two years ago General Templer, the 
High Commissioner, came to Malaya, prominent in his direc- 
tive was a clause which urged him to “encourage and assist 
the Malays to play a full part in the economic life of the 
country, so that the present uneven economic balance may 
be “phous That directive has already been partially 
met. 

The Government-sponsored Rural and Industrial De- 
velopment Authority has been urged to push ahead with 
its work of providing loans and help to those meeting diffi- 
culty in establishing their own business or who, through lack 
of capital, are unable to improve their earning capacity. 
Most of this help has gone to the Malays as the community 
least able to progress without outside assistance. Special 
attention has been paid to scholarships for Malays and better 
education facilities for Malay children. 

Laudable as these efforts are, they are long term. It 
will be many years before any of these projects are able to 
show results. At the rate the Federation of Malaya is 
moving towards independence, it is no longer possible to 
take the smoothest path. : 

This year the Government turned its attention to the 
thriving transport industry which has been fostered under 
policies which have proved efficacious in Europe. It is par- 
tially a Government monopoly. 

Present laws require that the Commissioner for Road 
Transport should concern himself with the interests of the 


public generally when granting new licences for transport 


undertakings. Today’s stumbling block is in the second part 
of his instructions which require him to give preference 
over all other applications for new licences to a person who 
has “carried out in an efficient and satisfactory manner a 
transport service substantially the same as that for which 
his application is made’’. 


Twenty years ago these regulations were necessary. 
Then Malaya’s bus passengers were lifted by ‘mosquito’ 
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services, with mushroom companies risking the lives of their 
passengers in cut-throat competition. Goods were often 
carried in rickety lorries at rates which allowed no margin 
for the maintenance of the vehicles. 


: Vigorous Government action pulled out of this mess 
the present day transport services, which are probably the 
best in Asia. Fast, door-to-door lorry services have taken 
a huge slice of the railway’s goods traffic. Bus companies 
operate efficiently and on time, preserving a high standard 
of safety in towns and linking isolated villages along routes 
which include vicious, potholed roads. 


| In 1954, the present laws are out-dated for the clause 

demanding that the Road Transport. Commissioner should 
give preference to experienced operators has cold shouldered 
the Malays, who were not in the business in any strength 
to start with. Lacking the required experience, they weré 
not allowed to take out licences. 


Statistics show that the outcome of the regulations is 
that Chinese shareholders have a $10,216,000 interest in 
road transport services against shares worth $1,430,000 held 
by Malays. In a field in which the Malays are generally 
held to be most interested, there are 1,577 Chinese-owned 
taxis and 666 owned by Malays. “Others” and bus com- 
panies own 622. 


The fact that this situation had been created by Gov- 
ernment regulations led to the road transport industry being 
considered first when methods were being found of quickly 
improving Malay economic interest in the country. 


The Federal Legislative Council has accepted in prin- 


ciple the view that the Malays should have a bigger part 
in the industry and that they should be helped to do so 
by law. Detailed recommendations are being worked out 
by the select committee while the Government is cutting 
delays by overhauling transport legislation. 


It says much for the political and racial progress in 
the Federation of Malaya that the proposals have been 
accepted without hysteria or wild accusations when a few 
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_ years ago racialism was a dangerous problem. The road 


transport industry proposals were moved by the Member for 
Natural Resources (a ministerial rank), Dr. Ismail bin Dato 
Abdul Rahman, who is also a prominent member of the 
UMNO-MCA Alliance, a political group formed by joining 
the two big communal organisations, the United Malays 
National Organisation and the Malayan Chinese Association. 

There was very little debate on the proposal and MCA 
discipline was firm enough to control its Chinese members 
from speaking against the proposal which sharply affected 


MCA membership. 


One of the factors which worries business men about 
this new departure by the Government is that the road 
transport industry scheme originated from a special com- 
mittee which is still studying the economic position of the 
Malays and ways of improving it. No report has been pub- 
lished from the committee but businessmen conclude that 
the road transport proposal (published in advance of other 
recommendations in order to make an early start) is an 
indication of things to come. 


However, the Government’s assurance has been cate 
goric. Dr. Ismail told the Legislative Council that there 
was no other industry quite like the road transport services 
which had become unbalanced largely because the Govern- 
ment’s laws benefitted other races. He told councillors that 
there was no reason ‘to fear further Government intrusion 
into business in this manner because in no other industry 
had they granted a monopoly to one group of people. 

There is hope that the proposals will be accepted by 
commercial interests after one or two modifications for the 
merits of the Government’s proposals are obvious to most 
in this country. 


An independent Malaya with a ‘entiati racial group 
smarting under a feeling of inferiority might prove disas- 
trous. The road transport plan is one method of righting 
rmnatters—and of doing it quickly . 


— A. Wolstenholme and D. M. Pennies 


THE FLOODS IN CHINA 


The unprecedented rains and the danger of the failure 
of all the vast flood-prevention schemes have caused a vast 
diversion of mind, material and energy from all the socializa- 
tion plans on the farms to the task of averting catastrophe. 
The crisis has given a great setback to the plans of the 
Marxist devotees, endange ered the prestige of the People’s 
Government, and gravely threatened the nation’s food and 
other supplies at a time when food shortage was already 
serious. The Peking news agency insists that the people 
have the fullest confidence in the efforts of the authorities, 
-and certainly they are concentrating all the energies of the 
rural officials and the peasantry alike on fighting the flood 
menace. But there is no telling how the peasants, when 
all is over, will react if the projects to which they devoted 
so much labour under Communist direction prove inefficient 
and fail to prevent widespread breaches in the dykes. 
far floods have been limited to the natural results of excess 
rains, which have inundated the fields and flooded the rivers 
so that it has become difficult to drain off the soaked fields. 
But though this may have done vital damage to the crops, 
the crisis will pass, albeit not without grave strain on the 
food supplies, provided the dykes hold. So far, by herculean 
efforts, the authorities and the peasants have held their own 
in the fight against the peril of the collapse of the dykes. 
But the grave emergency is a warning of the value of 
maintenance, such as constant dredging of silt from the 


So 


riverbed, though it may not be so showy as huge manua 
projects. Under the Nationalists conservancy work wa: 
concentrated on maintenance, and especially on the dredging 


. of yital sections of the major rivers. They did relatively 


little compared with the Communists, in new projects. Ths 
latter have done tremendous new work but have done tox 
little dredging. 

No figures have as yet been published by the authori 
ties in China of the precise extent of the floods this summer 
Emphasis is naturally placed on the exceptional amount o 


_rain that has fallen over an equally exceptional proportio1 
_of the country, stretching in a wide band from the coas 


to the far west, and then on to Central Asia. Peking de 
clared that in this area the rainfall in the summer equallec 
a whole year’s average fall, and though it was stated mucl 
earlier that the flood crisis around Wuhan had been over 
come and that the flood waters had reached their peak, a 
the beginning of August Peking Radio was proclaimin; 
that the fight to beat the floods still continued. The situa 
tion had been aggravated by additional rains in July it 


. both the Yangtze and Yellow River basins, where thes: 


great rivers were on the rampage as a result of “the heavies 
rainfall in a hundred years.” At one point along th 
Yangtze in Hupeh, where the earth dyke gave way, thi 
fantastic picture was presented of ‘200,000 peasants am 
10,000 soldiers standing together with mats on their back: 
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were relieved’ by other helpers. This may all be very heroic 
but a very primitive method of plugging a vast leak in 
an embankment. It also exposes the fact that when once 
a breach has been made it is an almost impossible task to 
mend it until long afterwards, when the waters have spread 
themselves over the surrounding land and have dropped ap- 
preciably in the main rivers. In other words, the only 
sure remedy is to ensure that the dykes are strong enough 
not to collapse. The ordinary practice of dumping vast 
quantities of dirt, brought up in small baskets by an endless 
chain of peasants, is not good enough: Indeed, even rein- 
forcing methods with bamboo reeds, and mats, which have 
begun to gain the day in dyke-building in dry conditions, 
hardly seem adequate. 


In the long run it would be cheaper and more enduring 
if, wherever possible, modern machinery were used to dig 
great new channels well below the surface of the land. This 
principle has already been applied in major diversions both 
in the Yungtingho-Haiho system and in the Huai river area. 
The agelong system of building dykes higher and higher 
above the surrounding land, so that sometimes the bed 
of the Yellow River is actually higher, is primitive and 
ineffective. At the other end, afforestation and other means 
of preventing the vast flow of silt which continually raises 
the beds of the rivers are required on a vast scale. It is 
much more valuable to keep on dredging the bed in vital 
places than to keep on piling dirt on top of the dykes. 


There is hardly a province across~the great central, 
thickly-populated and productive area of China which is not 
mentioned in the official reports of flood prevention activity. 
It is most probable that many areas have been inundated. 
An editorial in the Peking People’s Daily admitted that the 
coming months will be the most crucial time for rural 
work and was already betraying alarm, even before the 
floods had become ‘so grave, about the fulfilment of the 
agricultural target. It was stated that the Ministry of Food 
had decided to make a shipment of rice and buckwheat seeds 
from the North-east and the reserves in Peking and Tientsin 
to the flood areas of East China to enable the ‘“famine- 
stricken peasants to re-sow after draining water and com- 
batting the flood.’”” Peking made the ominous reminder that 
there are many kinds of vegetables such as cabbage, turnips, 
etc. fit for planting in famine areas in summer time. Over 
vast areas of the country first the local cadres and then 
workers and peasants, and even students, were distributed 
along the major rivers to keep plugging holes or weak- 
nesses, and to other areas which were inundated either by 
excessive rains or leakages in the riverbanks, to drain off 
the water. The position in Kiangsu and Hupeh, for in- 
stance, was serious enough to justify the direct attention of 


the senior Party leaders in these provinces and the organisa- 


tion of great work teams, of which trained groups took 


the lead to ensure “self-salvation of a mass nature,” while 


400,000 gunny sacks were shipped from Shanghai to the 
banks of the Yangtze in Anhuei, where the position was so 
desperate that dyke repairs went on day and night, while 
almost as many were awaiting shipment. Great numbers 
of diesel pumps were shipped to Anhuei and Chekiang. 


The heavy rainfall in the region drained by the upper 
and middle reaches of the Huai river and its tributaries 
caused them to rise steeply and on July 12 the water level 
surpassed the safety mark at several places in Anhuei. These 
rains were heavy and excessive to a degree seldom . wit- 
nessed, and 400,000 civilians were organised in the Suhsien 
and Luan administrative areas alone in Anhuei to join 
in the struggle. Over 2,000 boats were mobilised in three 
counties in Honan. Along the Huai the army of peasants 
were ordered to increase by one metre the height of the 
banks along 500 kilometres. In Pengpu the workers rein- 
forced the embankment despite constant rains. Anti-flood 
supplies were brought up in 22 ships of the Huai River 
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Navigation Bureau, and over 20,000 junks arrived at danger 
spots beside the river embankments. Great numbers of 
peasants were also mobilised in the main rice-growing areas 
of the Taihu and on both banks of the Yangtze and the 
Grand Canal in Kiangsu. In the flooded rice-growing areas 
in Kiangsu the local Party and Government officials led the 
peasants in work to prevent flood, to drain off water and 
to preserve the crops. Thousands of pumps were used to 
help the peasants drain off the excess water in the fields. 
In areas where seedlings could not be planted, the officials 
scoured the countryside for water wheels to drain the water. 
In some fields rice seedlings were submerged several time 


after the fields had been drained. : 


In Nanking the flood crest of the Poyang Lake reached 
Nanking, While the tide was rising, and as a result the water 
level of the Yangtze approached the peak level in history. 
This, plus a sudden onrush of torrents from the surrounding 
mountains into the suburbs of the former capital caused 
the flooding of the Chinhuai river which cuts across the 
municipal area. The municipal committee worked all night 
and thousands of workers, students and others rushed to 
danger spots. In some cases, like the Nanking Flour Mill 
with its 200,000 catties of wheat, special dykes were built 
to protect them. In some areas, where it was possible to © 
drain the land, the re-sowing of rice, buckwheat, broad beans, 
sweet potatoes, potatoes and turnips were to be carried 
out, and seeds were being stocked at all strategic places 
by the various State organs to be used as soon as the floods 
fell. More than 100 million catties of seeds for late 
autumn crops were being assembled in mid-July for trans- 
port to the inundated areas, in Anhuei. The Provincial 
Committee issued a directive insisting that people capable 
of draining water and carrying out re-sowing should be wholly 
mobilised to work in rotation by day and night so that the 
tools might not lie idle while other workers were taking 
a rest—in the hope that the harvest lost would be replaced 
by late autumn crops. 


In some parts of Chekiang, which escaped the floods, 
early and intermediate rice crops were expected, but this 
was a bright patch in a situation of exceptional gloom, all 
the deeper because of the great hopes that had been reposed 
in the large amount of conservancy and flood prevention 
work that had been done since the new regime came in. In 
the middle reaches of the Yangtze nearly 10,000 cadres 
directed 600,000 civilian peasants in repairs to embankments 
on that river, along the Han and around Wuhan. It is clear 
from the official reports that practically everybody was called 
upon and that all other work came to a standstill while 
the crisis lasted. Boats, carts, trucks and ships were moving 
day and night, shifting earth, strawbags, gunnybags, wooden 
piles, grain and pumps from all parts of the country to the 
flood areas. 


In Anhuei and Kiangsu nearly a million peasants were 
mobilised and an anti-flood army guarded the Yangtze banks 
day and night. Several hundred thousand water-wheels 
were brought to the danger points from all over the coun- . 
tryside. Some Party officials, it is asserted, not only led 
the peasants to prevent flood but “manifesting the noble 
qualities of Communist Party members, set their bodies 
against breaches at critical hours, thus averting danger.’ 
The PLA units along the river also threw themselves into 
anti-flood work. A Wuhan message referred to “flood di- 
sasters’”’ that had occurred in some places, and in areas where 
the peasants gave way to despair or where they were inactive 
conferences were held to “criticise the groundless conser- 
vative ideology of lacking faith and aimless optimism’ and 
self-complacency and to devise ways and means to increase 
production.”’ 


Peasants in the hilly and even mountainous areas of 
Hunan, better off than the plainsmen, responded—of course 
‘theroically”—to the crisis by launching a campaign for 
greater rice production. But even these areas had been 
hit by the torrents racing down the mountainsides since the 
beginning of the summer. The peasants were urged to try 
and grow an extra crop to make up for the losses. Peasants 
along the banks of the Tungting Lake and in various other 
parts of China’s famous ricebowl (Hunan), worked them- 
selves to the bone. A Changsha report says that one party 
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NOTES 


PEKING AND TAIPEI 


The war in China has not yet ended and two Chinese 
regimes will continue to exist—in Peking and in Taipei. 
Before the communists started their aggression in Korea 
they should have better turned against Formosa to subdue 
the Nationalist forces on that island but Moscow decided, 
no doubt very erroneously as was later proved by the 
victory of the UN in Korea, to have South Korea attacked 
by North Korea and to engage Peking in this war when 
the North Korean regime had crumbled. After a truce was 


tion of Korea, meaning the passing of control in North Korea 
out of the hands of the communists as a result of a plebis- 
cite or free elections, could be delayed indefinitely, attention 
of Moscow centred on the Indochina war where an offensive 


was commenced which was expected to lead to a truce and 


to the creation of another ‘Korea’. With Korea and Indo- 
china, for the time being, quiescent the communists returned 
to the situation as prevailed in 1950 before they committed 
the great error of attempting to overun South Korea and 
thus intimidating Japan. Then, in early summer 1950, 
Peking was slowly consolidating its new power over the vast 
country and preparing, particularly after the easy occupa- 
tion of Hainan, to invade Formosa. However, fortunately 
for the democratic world, Stalin decided to take another 
course. 


Now the heat has again been turned on Formosa and 
an attack has been officially threatened by the Peking re- 
gime. While in early 1950 the Nationalist regime was 
weak and demoralised from the defeat suffered in 1949, 
today it not only has recovered sufficiently to be relied upon 
to fight off an invasion but it also enjoys the protection 
of the US. With all the abuse in the world the communists 
cannot jump over the hurdle of US naval and air protec- 
tion of Formosa. Peking will therefore not do what they 
have trumpeted about—the ‘liberation’ of Taiwan. The 
nauseating propaganda of Peking describes the communists 
as glorious, great, heroic, invincible and sacred while the Na- 
tionalist regime and the US are described as_ bandits, 
brigands, gangsters, cannibals, plunderers, killers, pirates 
and jackals. These fantastic words appear every day in the 
press and are shouted over the radio of Peking and are 
also included in state documents. The recent outbursts of 
communist hostility, after the soft overtures of peaceful 
coexistence under the baton of Malenkov and so dramatically 
played in Geneva, are only intended to deceive the Chinese 
on the mainland. The US Forces are ready to defend 
Formosa and this is world-wide known. 


The prospects of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces attacking 
the mainland are, in spite of rumours all over China and 


member, when a breach occurred in a dyke in Huajung- 
hsien, “jumped into the water, carrying a door to stop the 
water,’ and many similar antics were reported by Peking. 
Another moving story tells how a militia squad leader, 
seeing the water seeping through the flood-gate of the Huaan 
dam in Yuankiang hsien in Hunan, ran back home and fetched 
two cotton-padded quilts to plug the gap. Even Kiangsi 
province has been badly hit by the floods, but an exception 
seems to be the area around Juichin, Hsingkuo, and Hsinfeng 
(formerly famous as the stronghold of Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu Teh), where they gathered in their rice crop early. 


' . end of the cold war two Chinese regimes will exist but when 
accomplished in Korea and hoping that the so-called unifica- 
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particularly in Kwangtung, most improbable. The cold war 
in its many forms will however continue between ae 


and Taipei. In the spirit of peaceful coexistence the que 
tion of Formosa can be solved—in the UN. The logica 
conclusion would be a plebiscite in Formosa, letting the, 
people there decide whether to remain, in a more or less 
loose form, a province of China or to choose political emanci- 
pation. To judge by the opinion of Formosan people living 
abroad (Japan, Hongkong, America) the majority would 
favour independence; however, a plebiscite should be trusted 
to produce the final decision. It is possible that until the 


and how the cold war is to be ended is a matter of specula- 
tion of the highest order. : 7 


PHILIPPINE TRENDS 


Economic trends and tendencies during the first six 
months of 1954 failed to show positive signs that the econo- 
mic health of the nation has materially improved since the 
start of the year. Uncertainties in the international scene 
produced mixed trends in the local economy. The highlights 
were :— 


1. Export Staples, except sugar, suffered price declines 
during the first half of the current year. Copra sunk to 
new lows since September, 1952, while hemp fared just as 
miserably as price levels from January to June were 50 per 
cent lower than the 1951 price range and about 24 per 
cent less compared with those of last year. Despite the 
depressed state, overseas users of Philippine hemp agitated 
and pressed for further price cuts. Export sugar constituted 
the one bright spot among the export items with price 
levels approximating those of last year for the same months. | 
Rice prices, although at the lowest levels since liberation, 
soared to new heights which began to hurt the average wage 
earner’s pocketbook considering the increased cost of living 
and the rising unemployment trend. : 


2. International Reserves, despite the strict budgeting 
of available foreign exchange, as of June 30 exceeded the 
January level by only $1.92 million. This situation, in the 
face of further price declines in major exports, points to 
the need of continuing the forceful application of sound 
fiscal and monetary policies. | 


3. Cost of living. Notwithstanding the increased al- 
location of dollars for essential imports, food items record- 
ed appreciable price increases during the period under re- 
view. The all-items cost of living price index for a wage 
earner’s family in Manila gained by 0.9 point to 312.6 per 
cent of the 1951 average, the highest of record during the 
first half of the year. In sympathy with this trend, the 
purchasing power of the peso declined by .0009 to, .3199. 


4. Prices. Official retail and wholesale price schedules 
and indices are now on the uptrend, recovering from the 
declines during the first quarter of the year. Retail prices, 
from a record low since 1949 of 275.4 in April, moved up- 
wards to 278.0 and 280.3 in May and June, respectively. 
Wholesale prices, from a level of 98.5 per cent of the 1949 
average in January, declined to 92.2 per cent in April. 
Thereafter the index edged to 93.38 per cent and 93.9 per 
cent in May and June, respectively. The wholesale prices 
index for imported commodities exceeded the January level 
by 0.3 point. Reflecting the price cuts in major exports, 
the wholesale prices index for exported commodities declined 
to 96.6 per cent in May, 15.5 per cent lower than the level 
prevailing at the beginning of the year. 


5. Foreign Trade. The balance of trade is still against 
the country but the gap has been narrowed down to P8.9 
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million during the first four months of the year as against 
P23.9 million the year previous. A notable development, 
however, apart from the reduction in the total trade deficit, 
was the pronounced shifting of imports from consumption 

to producer goods and from non-essential to essential im- 
ports. 


ld war during the same period last year. 
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6. Foreign Exchange. Overall foreign exchange trans- 
actions during the period under. review resulted in a net 
surplus of $7.56 million as against a deficit of $16.13 million 
Total foreign receipts for 
the first semester of 1954 amounted to $271.73 million, 
$13.83 million more than last year’s. Disbursements for the 
same period dropped to $264.17 million, $9.86 million less 
than total disbursements for the same period a year ago. 


7. Money Supply for the first four months of the year, 


except in January, exceeded the year-end peak of P1,224.1 
million. As of the end of April total money supply stood 
at P1,233.5 million, consisting of P657.6 million in currency 
in circulation and P575.9 million in deposits. Compared 
with their respective levels in December, currency in cir- 
culation decreased by P8.4 million while peso demand de- 
posits increased by P17.8 million. 

8. Domestic Credits of the Central Bank and of other 
banks combined amounted to P1,245.3 million as of April, 
P5.8 million more than in December, 1953 and P59.4 million 
more than the like period last year. Total domestic credits 
consisted of Central Bank domestic securities, advances 
and other credits of P284.6 million, and domestic securities, 
loans and discounts, overdrafts and customers’ liability ac- 
ceptance of other banks amounting to P960.7 million. 


9. Securities Market trading during the first half of 


1954 reached a total of 52,033,922 shares, valued at $9,467,- 


793.97, off by a little over 20 per cent in number and about 
85 per cent in value from the record established during the 
same period a year ago. Price quotations for gold showed 
comfortable gains from a low of P103.00 per fine ounce 
at the beginning of the year, reaching a new high of P110.00 
in May, finally dropping to P109.40 at the close of the 
semester. | 

10. New Business Organizations registered during the 
first semester of 1954 consisted of 499 corporations and 
416 partnerships. These figures were short of the totals 
for the comparable period last year by 47 although total 
capital investments slightly exceeded those organized in 
1953 by 3.67 per cent. : 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


During March, 1954, the National Power Corporation 
generated a total of 27,769,220 KWH. MERALCO gene- 
rated an aggregate of 41,445,947 KWH which, when added 
to the power bought from NPC in the amount of 16,333,000 
KWH, makes for a total of 57,778,947 KWH as March power 
output handled by MERALCO. This total is more than the 


February electric energy release through MERALCO, which 


totaled 52,447,118 KWH. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission registered 
twelve corporations in March to engage in the manufacture 
of textiles, metal works, footwear, rice hullers, glasses, etc. 
with a total authorized capital of P1;830,000, of which 
P564,750 has been subscribed and P195,850 paid in, as 
against ten corporations in the previous month with a total 
authorized capital of P2,815,000, of which P778,400 was 
subscribed and P316,225 paid up. Eight of the corporations 
registered in March for manufacturing ventures are owned 
by Filipinos and four by aliens. In the same month, SEC 
also registered 9 partnerships with a combined paid-up 
capital of P428,000, five of which were registered under 
Filipino ownership and four, Chinese. Sole proprietorship 
manufacturing establishments registered with the Bureau of 
Commerce totaled 53 in March, with.a combined capital of 
P3,027,851, as against 39 in the previous month with a 
total capital of P1,510,085. 7 


3 Extensive use of pineapple and anabu fibers is now 
‘being experimentally studied in the FOA-PHILCUSA “Bast 
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Spinning Mills’ project in cooperation with the Philippine 
Packing Corporation and the Fiber Inspection Service. 
Pineapple fiber has been found to be greater in tensile 
strength than jute. After,decorticating the pineapple leaves, 
the pulp is set aside for use as fertilizer. The fiber is 
utilized in the manufacture of bags and woven into tex- 
tiles. 

A Japanese fishing group is negotiating with Filipino 
capitalists in the establishment of a tuna canning factory 
and a fish refrigeration plant in the Philippines. These 
are intended to be established soon by a fishing company, 
which will be provided with 10 Japanese fishing boats, 
including one for dragnet sea-fishing. The proposed com- 


‘pany would operate in and around Philippine waters. 


A new soft drinks bottling companies in the Far East— 
Canada Dry of the Philippines—was officially opened. The 
company will bottle beverages under specifications establish- 
ed by Canada Dry in the United States. Initial production 
includes Ginger Ale, Club Soda, Hi-Spot and Spur Cola. 

The Pacific Manufacturing and Engineering Corpora- 
tion, recently organized for the purpose of manufacturing 
steel products, placed its products on the market. The ~ 
establishment took place of an additional factory wing 
of H. G. Henares and Son. With the opening of this plant, 
the factory will be in a position to supply local require- 
ments of chalks, crayons and blackboards and may have 
surplus for export. A P5-million textile mill will soon be 
established in a Manila suburb. Like the National Develop- 
ment Co., this factory will have integrated textile mills to 
spin raw materials into knitting (ordinary and combed) 
and weaving yarns. The knitting yarns will be supplied 
to 23 knitting factories. The weaving yarns are to be 
manufactured into grey cloth to be finished in the plant’s 
finishing department. 


SINGAPORE’S “HOUSE OF COMMONS” 


On July 20, the Singapore Legislative Council met 
for the first tinie in its new Assembly House. Most re- 
cently known as the Old Supreme Court, it is Singapore’s 
oldest public building reconstructed for the newest con- 
stitutional development—the Legislative Assembly under 
the Rendel Constitution. As Sir John Nicoll said in his 
inaugural speech, “it might have seemed more dramatically | 
appropriate that we should continue in the other house 
and leave the new stage for the new Assembly. But our 
concept of constitutional development is not one of drama- 
tic changes. It is of the steady organic evolution and 
growth which have brought us so far so smoothly and this 
even tenor will continue so long as we retain that con- 
cept.”” “The Rendel Commission report reflects not any 
failings of this Council but the advance of its members and 
their electors in confidence and experience. And the next 
months in this new Chamber will be no hiatus in our his- 
tory—no running down of a regime. There is hard work 
and further development in the months ahead.”’ 

It is a “miniature model House of Gommons’’ with the 
benches arranged in straight lines opposite each other, 
rather than with the horse-shoe pattern to heip the creation 
of the clearly defined political parties which are essential 
to the proper working of the new constitution. The House 
has the Speaker’s Chair, the “bar”? and the cross benches, 
with a gallery for the Press and for visitors. To the tradi- 
tional shape has been added microphones and tape-recording 


- equipment, air-conditioning and modern lighting. The corri- 


dors outside the Chamber are not merely blank spaces be- 
tween rooms, but have a personality and dignity of their 
own befitting the place of the “lobby” in the Parliamentary 
scheme of things. A room for the Council of Ministers, a 
Speaker’s Room, a Library, a Committee Room, a reception 
room for the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 
and the offices of the Clerk of Council are all in the new 
plan of the building and designed in the same dignified yet 
vital style. Not only is the building taken on a new form 


' 
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full of promise for the future, it carries the tradition of 
Singapore right to its foundation. Again to quote Sir 
John Nicoll’s speech, “Sir Stamford Raffles bought this site 
_from the Temenggong of Singapore and must often have 
walked across it, building his solid castles on the earth of 
Singapore instead of in the air. He would see the busy 
shipping in the harbour, or look across the open space of 
the Padang, the first exercise in town planning of which 
he well knew the importance for civic dignity and individual 
enjoyment. He did not see work begin on this site for the 
first building which forms the central part of this building, 
was constructed in 1827—127 years ago and eight years 
after Raffles founded the Settlement. Since then this build- 
ing whether as courts of law or public offices, has been 
in continuous use by the Government. And the recent re- 
construction has restored much of the calm and spacious 
style of the old building.’ 


Mr. G. E. N. Oehlers has been selected by the Governor 
as the first Speaker of the House and about the end of 
the year after leaving his connections with the law, will go 
to the House of Commons to study the ways of the Mother 
of Parliaments. Mr. Oehlers was born and_ educated in 
Singapore, and practised since 1931. He was a Municipal 
Commissioner for 6 years, before the war, and continuous- 


ly since 1946. His appointment has been a popular one. 


The Mace to precede the Speaker, designed in consultation 
with members of the present Council, is now being designed 


by Sir Jacob Epstein and will be fashioned by the London 
Silversmith, Mr. Leslie Durbin. 


MALAYAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. have every faith in the 
Malayan rubber industry and they are now engaged on a 
programme of improvement and development in Malaya at 
a cost of £4 million. 
up for the production of synthetic rubber in the. United 
Kingdom will not be producing on a commercial scale at all. 
The total output was estimated at 3,000-4,000 tons a year. 
Two other similar plants are being constructed and when all 
current developments were completed, United, Kingdom pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber would be in the neighborhood 
of 15,000 tons a year. The two real factors to determine 
the future of the Malayan rubber industry, and natural 
rubber as a whole, were price and quality. With the price 
of natural rubber at its present level, it was fully com- 
petitive. Unless some drastic and unforeseen change took 
place in the quality of synthetic rubber, natural rubber had 
nothing to fear. Dunlop Co. estimated that in the next 


twelve years, their consumption of natural rubber would © 


rise by 50 per cent. The problem of the natural rubber 


industry was to secure greater and more efficient production 


which could only be achieved by replanting with high yield- 
ing stock. Much of the old rubber was now yielding 300 
pounds per acre whereas new stock was yielding up to 1,200 
pounds per acre. 


HONGKONG TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


The Far Eastern Economic Review, as from the second 
half of this year, commenced publishing the monthly trade 
returns of Hongkong in the form of a supplement to the 
weekly issue of this journal. This practice has received 
much favourable comment from our readers. Below we re- 
produce a letter to the editor of the Review from the 


Director of the Hongkong Section, British Embassy, Tokyo 
(Mr. W. J. Anderson) : 


I should like to offer my congratulations to the 
Far Eastern Economic Review in publishing with the 
issue of July 1, 1954, the Hongkong Trade Supplement 


The plant which Dunlop are setting 
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containing the Colony’s local trade report and statis 


months of 1954, as well as Hongkong’s trading pe 
ners for the year 1958. 


quent reference to its skilful, accurate and valuable 
Articles and Reports on Far Eastern economic affairs 


I. am pleased to take this opportunity to say) 


that your Journal is made available, as soon as re- 
ceived, 
facility which has been offered to arouse 


nessmen passed through our reading room last month 
and the thumb marks show that the Far Eastern 
Economic Review has been well read. Moreover, I 
have answered many favourable enquiries regarding 
your Journal which I have been pleased to recom- 
mend to enquirers as a most valuable medium for ad- 
vertising their business not only in Hongkong but in 
the Far-East and other countries. 


Publication by you of the Hongkong Trade Sup- 
plement breaks new ground which, I feel sure, will 
be much appreciated by your subscribers and readers. 


SHIPBUILDING “AND SHIPPING IN 
HONGKONG 


The volume of local ship repair work in the main dock- 
yards continued at a fair level during April to June. Work 
on naval vessels of various countries has been a welcome 
addition to the usual work on mercantile vessels, according 
to the Marine Department of Hongkong. 


Kowloon Docks have laid the keel and commenced con- 
struction of a new diesel electric vessel for the Star Ferry 
Company and at Taikoo Dockyard, the keel of a second 390- 
foot cargo vessel was laid in April. The Cheoy Lee Ship- 
yard has received an order for ten 773-ton wood fishing 
vessels, for use in Korean waters, which will be constructed 
under the survey of the Marine Department. The Hong- 
kong Shipyard has launched the last of the prefabricated 
double-ended ferries, and the single-ended ferry launched 
recently is now in service with the Hongkong and Yaumati 
Ferry Company. 

The Hongkong Royal’ "Naval Volunteer Reserve and 
Government will soon take over two wood motor mine- 
sweepers from the Royal Navy as training vessels. 


Activity in the fishing trawler field continued with the 
survey of three steel vessels for British Registry, etc. 
completed. One of the vessels, which was built locally, is 
an excellent example of the high standard of work of the 
Colony’s ship-building yards. 7 

A total of 2,731 vessels were licensed or re-licensed 
of which 13 were motor trading junks and 118 were motor 
fishing junks. Launches and motor boats licensed or re- 
licensed totalled 215. The number of mechanised fishing 
vessels in the Colony has increased by 118 and at the end 
of June the fleet consisted of 473 vessels of various types. 
Thirty-two vessels with a total net tonnage of 26,924 tons 
are at present laid up in the waters of the Colony. 


A total of 420 British ocean-going vessels, crinieeits 


ing 1,154,832 net registered tons and 268 British river | 


steamers of 317,514 net registered tons entered the Colony 
during April to June. Foreign ocean-going vessels entering 
Hongkong totalled 549 and represented 1,698,698 net re- 


gistered tons. British ocean-going vessels cleared totalled | 


421 of 1,134,261 net registered tons. British river steamers 
cleared numbered 268 of 317,514 net registered tons. A 
total of 548 foreign ocean-going vessels made clearance 
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totalling 1,675,549 net registered tons. Some 6,639 passen- — 


“, gers entered by ocean-going vessels and 8,255 left by the 
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' same means; 87,439 passengers entered by river-steamers 


| and 87,431 left. British ocean-going vessels discharged 
_ 358,159 tons deadweight cargo and loaded 148,720 tons. 
| British river steamers discharged 8,287 tons and _ loaded 


| 4,513 tons. Foreign ocean-going vessels discharged 531,321 
“7 deadweight tons and loaded 
‘), show an increase of 196,492 deadweight tons discharged 
} and a decrease of 22, 081 deadweight tons loaded in the 
| total figures as compared with the previous quarter. 


171,700 tons. These figures 


HONGKONG AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES PROGRESS 


In accordance with the plan to increase rice production, 
in the Colony, 15,010 catties of selected rice seed have 
been distributed to farmers for the second crop planting, 
according to Mr. W. J. Blackie, Director of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry in his report for the quarter ended 
June 30. Drought conditions in May seriously affected the 
rice crop in certain areas of the New Territories and shortage 
of water delayed transplanting in some areas and affected 
tillering*in others. The crop, although not up to expecta- 
tion, was good on the whole.. Good yields are expected 
from all agricultural stations where a total area of 134 
“dau chung” has been planted up to approved early varieties. 


Vegetable yields were good and beans, water spinach, 
watermelon, Chinese flowering white cabbage and other 
vegetables were grown in quantity. Tsun Wan_ supplied 
1,341,480 catties of vegetables to the Kowloon Wholesale 
Vegetable Market. An experiment was undertaken to test 
the yield of carrots grown out of season. The work was 
undertaken at Castle Peak station. Ejight Japanese varieties 
of watermelons and five from Burpee were _ tested, the 
Japanese varieties proving the best both in size and flavour. 
Tests were also carried out on string beans, French beans, 
sweet corn, white cucumber and sweet potatoes. Ten 
different kinds of seeds were sown for the production of 
rootstocks and two lots of citrus budwood were received 
from the University of California. A total of 205 citrus and 
lichee grafts were distributed to farmers. 


An insect pest control team has been organised to give 
assistance to farmers in controlling rice stem borers in 
nurseries. Several firms dealing in insecticides are cooperat- 
ing with the Department in tackling what is expected to be 
a serious outbreak of this pest. Insecticides, either singly 
or in combination at various concentrations, were tried out 
against.a range of insect pests. Some of them proved very 
successful on test and may be used in extension work. 

Work was continued on assessing the yields of lichee 
and other fruit crops now allowed to be exported to the 
United States under Certificates of Origin and in all, 164 
firms were visited for this purpose during the quarter. 

The combined efforts of the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
Association and the Department contributed greatly towards 
saving large areas of rice crops during the recent drought 
period. In the Hung Shui Kiu area, the crop could not 


have been planted without the assistance given in pumping 


water. The interest free loans of the Kadoorie Association 
for the purchase of fertilizers have been taken advantage of 
by many farmers and 96 tons of fertilizers were supplied to 
786 paddy growers. Ten watermelon growers received in- 
terest free loans to purchase peanut cake to fertilize their 
crop and 1,098 applications for assistance from farmers were 
passed on the Association. Three fish raisers were granted 
loans to purchase 19,213 fish fry for restocking ponds to- 
gether with a loan to purchase 2,532 catties of feed for fish 
raising. Other activities by the Association included an 
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additional gift of two pumps for irrigation and a sum of 
$2,200 to the inhabitants of Kat O Island to cover the cost 
of digging a well. 


A total of 1,816 heads of cattle in the districts of Tung 
Chung, Shatin, Tai O, Taipo, Fanling, Sheung Shui, Silver Mine 
Bay and Diamond Hill were inoculated against rinderpest. 
Over a thousand pigs were inoculated against swine fever 
and nearly 200,000 chickens from 81 farms were injected 
with Newcastle disease vaccine. A total of 3,119 dogs were | 
inoculated and licensed. | 


Deep sea fishing vessels averaged about 18 to 20 days 
per month and inshore vessels 22 to 24 days. Total fish 
landings increased by about 22 per cent but the average 
price per catty of fresh fish was ten per cent lower, and 
salt fish four per cent lower than for the same quarter last 
year. Landings from Japanese trawlers totalled 5,119 piculs 
as compared with 5,326 piculs in 1953. The first modern 
steel shrimp trawler began operations, equipped with a quick 
freeze and refrigerated hold. Two modified junks, designed 
as universal inshere fishing craft, were launched and are now 
in operation as shrimp trawlers but can be used for operat- 
ing local type purse seines, a small otter trawl and long 
lines. Two universal inshore vessels are being built in a 
local shipyard and are expected to be in operation soon. 


' 131 mechanised vessels joined the fleet, bringing the total 


to 464. 


: A new and improved development by the Fisheries Divi- 
sion is the training of fishing crews in the handling of 
new gear, deck winches and improved nets. The _ twelfth 


' coxswains’ training class started in April with 57 students, 


and during the quarter 47 fishermen of the tenth training 
class received their certificates. The first engineering class 
was completed in June and of the 18 taking the course, 
14 completed it and two passed the Marine Department 
examination and received as marine for 
fishing vessels. 


The fresh water fisheries season was a good one and 
the rate of growth of young fish was very satisfactory. 
Over 14 million fry were exported to Singapore, Taiwan 


and Bangkok. 


Very substantial progress was made by the vieashee 
Division both with the current afforestation work and with 
reorganisation and planning to cope with the expanded 
afforestation programme. The total area planted during 
the quarter was 478 acres, bringing the total for the year 
to 722 acres, thus exceeding the target by 22 acres. In 
addition to afforestation work in catchment areas, consider- 
able areas of forestry lots were planted and large numbers 
of trees were planted for amenity purposes. In all, a. total 
of 1,538,000 trees was planted. | 


The new site of the main forest nursery and head- 
quarters of the Forestry Division has been approved and 
negotiations for the land and development of the site have 
been started. The site is 23 acres, two-thirds of which 
are reasonably good agricultural land and should be pos- 
sible of being formed into a very fine forest nursery capable 
of producing the bulk of trees required for the afforestation 
programme during the next five years. Planting was con- 
tinued in the Tai Lam Chung, Shing Mun, Kowloon Hills 
and Tai Po Kau areas. Tending wofk carried out, consisting 
mainly of weeding and adding fertilizer to newly planted 
trees. A very large programme of amenity planting was 
carried out in Army camps throughout the Colony as well 
as in many schools and private compounds. A total of 
5,000 trees was planted for this purpose. The nursery at 
the Model Plantation at Sai Kung was further extended 
and a number of temporary nurseries were continued. 
Planting also continued at Castle Peak and Taipo Model 
Plantations. Only 15 fires were reported during the quarter 
and very little damage was caused to plantations. 
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HONGKONG SAND MONOPOLY 


The main collection areas remain at So Kun Wat and 
at Tai Lam Chung but the ever increasing demand for build- 
ing sand was such that new sources of supply had to be 
found, according to the Government Report for last year. 
During the year the demand for sand exceeded the supply 
despite larger collections and stocks fell during the year 
from 41,588 cubic yards to 8,230 cubic yards. 


The black market for sand would appear to have died 
down and particularly is this the case with industrial sand. 
Industrial sand was much in demand and with the co- 
operation of the District Commissioner, New Territories, 
new sites at Pak Kok Tsui, Lau Foo Sau, Mui Wo and Ma 
Chi Lung were opened up for the supply of this type of sand 
and it was possible for the first time to build up small stocks 
at Hung Hom Depot. 


New storage bins at the North Point Depot and covers 
for storage bins for industrial sand at Hung Hom Depot were 
requested and it is hoped that it may be possible for a 
start to be made on this work in the new financial year. 
Some 5 launches, 7 mechanical and 2 hand-operated dredgers, 
31 transport and 17 sailing junks and 18 lorries removed 
and transported 367,454 cubic yards of sand throughout 
the Colony. 


The rates charged for sand were reduced early in the 
year and the selling rates are now $8 per cubic yard ex 
epots and $9 per cubic yard for direct deliveries. The 
harges for industrial sand remained unchanged at $24 
per cubic yard ex depot and $25 per cubic yard for approved 
direct delivery in the New Territories. 


NEW SCHOOLS IN HONGKONG 


Total enrolment in all schools in June was 234,662 © 


pupils, comprising 79,541 enrolments in Government, grant- 
in-aid or sponsored schools, 142,942 in private schools and 
12,179 in special classes. The number of subsidised and 
private schools increased by nine during the last three 
months to a total of 1,046. Building and development of 
schools continue at fast pace. Two primary schools in 
the rural areas and one secondary and one primary school 
were recently completed. Eight new schools will soon be 
constructed, providing places for 6,640 pupils and seven sites 
for school building have been applied for by private schools. 
A number of private schools have additionally applied for 
sites for new buildings and for interest free loans from 
Government. 


JAPAN'S TRADE POLICY IN EAST ASIA 


The pre-war overseas trade of Japan with Asian nations 
had three outstanding features: (1) large volume, (2) rela 
_ tive importance of certain types of merchandise, and (3) the 
fact that trade with Asian countries was a key factor in en- 
abling Japan to settle her international accounts. At pre- 
sent, the volume of trade with Asian nations has become 
lower, in comparison with trade with other areas. It is 
especially noteworthy that while the volume of trade with 
nearby countries in Asia has decreased sharply, that with 
Southeast Asia has risen. Trade with neighboring countries 
has dropped mainly as a result of the loss of the former 
colonies of Korea and Formosa, removal of Manchuria from 
Japan’s sphere of influence, and Communist domination of 
mainland China. Southeast Asia’s economic development 
has led to an increased demand for Japanese products in 
that area, which has now become the pivot of Japanese over- 
seas trade with Asian nations. But because trade with 
neighboring areas has not recovered, Asia’s share of Japan’s 
aggregate foreign trade is still far below the pre-war level. 
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of trade with neighboring countries, 
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As for the second outstanding feature, although the 
composition of exports and imports is generally the same 
as in pre-war years, a number of significant changes have 
occurred on some points. In exports, the importance of 
cloth has diminished considerably, while the relative im- 
portance of machinery has risen steadily. This trend may 
be expected to become more marked in the future. With 
regard to imports, the most striking change has taken place 
in rice, which was formerly imported in large quantities 
from Korea and Formosa, but which now comes, though in 
inadequate amounts, from Southeast Asia. Iron ore, which 
formerly came from China, now is imported from Southeast 
Asia, and for coal, Japan must now depend on America. 
Although in prewar days, India was the source of an enor- 
mous quantity of raw cotton for Japan, such is no longer 
the case, and no raw cotton is imported from that country. 
The principal cause for these changes is the suspension 
) coupled with the 
growing tendency toward industrialization of various Asian 
nations. 


The third major characteristic of Japan’s pre-war Asian 
commerce has also undergone great change. Before the war 
Japan’s unfavorable trade balances with some countries were 
compensated for by favorable balances with others. As a 
result of existing restrictions on currency exchange, how- 
ever, it is now impossible to achieve such equilibrium. Japan 
imports from the United States foodstuffs, raw cotton, iron 
ore and coal, thereby incurring enormous dollar debits, but 
is unable to use earnings from exports to Southeast Asia 
to pay her debts to the United States. No matter how 
much Japan exports to the Southeast Asian area, she cannot 
turcHase from other currency areas merchandise of equiva- 
lent value. 


Although this ibkation retards development of Japanese 


commerce with Southeast Asia, it paradoxically enhances the 


importance of the Asian market to the economy of Japan. 
Japan has an unfavorable balance of about $800 million 
annually in her trade with the dollar area. Although this 
deficit is covered by current dollar receipts accruing from 
special procurement orders and the like, this situation can 
be regarded as only temporary, and once such dollars cease 
to flow in, Japan will be forced to purchase at least some 
necessary raw materials and foodstuffs from Asian countries. 

Japan’s economic relationship to the new Asia is no 
longer that of an industrial nation to a group of colonies. 
Regardless of whatever food or raw materials Japan may 


want, or whatever market she may seek for her machinery © 


or chemical fertilizer, she will be unable to increase the 
volume of her trade, unless the economy of the various 
Asian nations is further developed. Awareness of these 
facts accounts for Japan’s present attitude on international 
trade relations, and also for her unceasing efforts toward 
assisting in the economic development of Southeast Asia. 
Examples of these efforts may be found in the proposed 
construction of a blast furnace at Orissa, India, erection 
of a magnesium-clinker plant at Madras and development of 
iron mines in Goa and salt fields in Thailand. There are, 
however, still many problems, the satisfactory solution of 


which will be no easy task. For instance, Japan’s failure © 


to restore economic relations with neighboring nations, and 
slow progress in the economic development of some South- 
east Asian nations, as a result of political instability and 
capital shortages, contribute to delaying economic rehabilita- 
tion of the entire area. In addition, present restrictions on 
currency exchange make it necessary for Japan to balance 
her accounts with each nation individually, rather than em- 
ploy a system of multilateral settlement. Western nations 
compete vigorously with Japan for Asian markets, and it is 
quite possible that Japan’s economic activities in those Asian 
nations will create suspicion as to her motives. 


Economic. relationships include not only elements of 
mutual existence and mutual prosperity, but also conflict 
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of interests. At the present time, Japan’s economic relations 
with Asian nations are fundamentally not competitive but 
complementary. The economy of Japan, in order to 
develop in a sound manner, must inevitably be based on 
the assumption that the progress of her neighbors toward 
wealth and prosperity is gn important factor in her own 
prosperity. 


PAYMENT PROBLEMS IN FAR EAST 


A working group of experts from nine Asian central 
banks, the International Monetary Fund and the Secretariat 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) was in session in Bang- 
kok 19-28 July to consider payments problems of the 
ECAFE region. After a review of existing bilateral and 
multilateral trade and payment arrangements and practices, 
the experts emphasized in their conclusions the importance 
of a world-wide system of multilateral trade and payments 
which would provide the highest standard of living and the 
most rapid economic development for all countries. Such a 
system was especially important for primary producing coun- 
tries whose highly specialized exports may not always find 
their best markets in the cheapest supplier countries. There- 
fore a general multilateral payments system should be pre- 
ferred to bilateral or restrictively multilateral arrangements. 
Bilateral arrangements have served their limited purposes 
and countries have come to realize that such arangements 
could not be relied upon in | the long run as an instrument 
of trade policy. . 


The International Monetary Fund can play a part in 
assisting the strengthening of multilateral trade and pay- 
ments relations. Annual consultations have taken place be- 
tween principal countries and the Fund concerning the re- 
moval or relaxation of current payments restrictions and 
in the course of this consultation the Fund has urged all 
countries to remove exchange restrictions and resume com- 
pletely multilateral payments practices at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The same practice has been pursued in coopera- 
tion with GATT with a view to relaxing and removing 
quantitative import restrictions. 


To promote multilateral trade and payments it would 
be necessary to resume convertibility of currencies and to 
remove import restrictions. In view of recent developments 
in Western Europe towards convertibility countries in the 
region which are still relying on bilateral trade arrangements 
might wish to reconsider their policy of bilateralism. There 
has been a very substantial improvement in the international 
dollar position. 
including gold from the United Staties to the rest of the 
world has been the highest since the end of the war, and 
it was possible that a sound and firm foundation for the 
convertibility of sterling has already been prepared. The 
last steps towards convertibility might not be taken by ster- 
ling alone but along with a number of other European coun- 
tries. 


The experts considered the question of increased parti- 
cipation by ECAFE countries in the arrangements of the 
European Payments Union (EPU). Such participation 
would be of greater significance for intra-regional payments 
than for extra-regional payments. However, while the 
future of EPU is in doubt, it might be unrealistic to speculate 
on whether it would remain an essentially European or- 
ganization or whether its regional character would be modi- 
fied by increased availability of its facilities to other areas. 


The experts also considered the possibility and useful- 
ness of a regional payments union inside which all cur- 
rencies would be equally acceptable. Such a union would 
not only bring about an economy in the use of foreign 
exchange resources but also promote closer economic coopera- 


In recent years the net outflow of reserves 
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tion. On the other hand the scope of any such additional 
multilateral compensation in the ECAFE area appeared 
limited. Triangular and similar arrangements might be 
devised with advantage both between countries of the region 
and also in relations with Europe and Latin America. 


The meeting was attended by experts from central 
banks of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand and China, two experts from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and four experts from ECAFE. 


AIR-CONDITIONING IN SHANGHAI 
FACTORIES? 


Young Communist China, like a growing child some- 
times indulges in self-praising to attract attention and to 
impress the audience. And like a child’s boastful words, 
very often they are ridiculous. Recently an article in the 
Peking Press under’ the headline “Air-Conditioning in 
Shanghai Aids Production” claimed that air-conditioning 
facilities are now available in more than 600 factories. 
Actually it is not air-conditioning in the conventional way 
of supplying the factory with cool, dry and fresh air. Peking 
reported, ‘“‘The Shanghai Glass Factory has reduced its 
workshop temperature from 100 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit 
by installing an asbestos-heat-insulating hood over’ the 
melting furnace while asbestos-insulators are ‘also being 
used by the enamel factories to shut off the heat generated 
by the furnaces.” If by using just an asbestos’ hood over 
a furnace can bring the room temperature down to 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit then China has indeed performed a miracle 
and manufacturers of air-conditioning systems all over the 
world should start to improve their air-conditioning units 
which usually bring the room temperature down to 78 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The report went further to claim that 
“At the East China Iron and Steel Company the tempera- 
ture in the steel mills has been reduced by 20 degrees Fahren- 
heit.”” It did not illustrate how this was done. It also 
described the ground water sprayers in boiler and steam 
turbine shops of the Shanghai Power Company as an air- 
conditioning system and in this case the room temperature 
was not mentioned. This shows how Communists are giving 
ever new meanings to words like air-conditioning, freedom 
and democracy. 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Peaceful Co-existence? There have been many opinions 
from Peking, Taipei and Washington on a future Communist 
attack on Taiwan. Arguments and tearful pleading were 
advanced that US should attack China without further delay. 
In Peking, China rejected US’s second protest about the 
shooting down of the British Cathay Pacific Airways air- 
liner off Hainan Island last month and Premier Chou En-lai 
again accused US as trouble maker in Asia. Denunciation of 
the US and glorification of the mission of “liberation” of 
Taiwan regained importance in Peking. General Chu urged 
China’s forces to “fulfil this sacred task of liberating Tai- 
wan.” Peking charged that the US Ambassador to Thailand, 
General William Donovan, was planning with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to force- 60,000 overseas Chinese into a 
special “self-defence corps’? which would be used as “cannon 
fodder for new US aggression in Asia.’ 

Taipei is shrouded in excitement and fear. KMT has 
been hoping against hope that a major war would begin soon 
so that with US help, there might be a chance to return to the 
mainland. .The Communists might however “liberate” Tai- 
wan before US could mobilize enough strength to come to 
the rescue. Governor Yen of Taiwan announced that the 
Nationalist Government would not lift martial law on the 
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island under present circumstances. Chiang Kai-shek opened 
the fourth plenary session of the KMT Central Committee 
early this month with a call for austere living and spiritual 
mobilisation and reminded the 200 delegates that a state 
of war still existed. As from August 4th, Taipei put into 
effect a new military service law conscripting all males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 for compulsory military service. 
Only those physically unfit or those supporting families, 


teachers, technicians and under-graduates are exempt from — 


military service. The US is stepping up her aid to Taiwan. 
The first batch of jet fighters will be delivered to Taipei 
before end of August and two destroyers given to Taiwan 
arrived last week in Kaohsiung. In Washington, the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) last week authorised 
$5,784,000 in procurement for Taiwan with the bulk ear- 
marked for bread grains and fuel for the Nationalist Air 
Force. There was also $537,050 for operation and main- 
tenance of the Army. The US is also considering the pos- 
sibility of a mutual security pact covering Japan, Korea 
and Taiwan. At the present US is committed in fact to 
assist with its Navy and Air Force in protecting Taiwan 
and the Pescadores against the Communists, but does not 
have a formal security treaty with Chiang. 


However, despite the tense situation war between China 
and Taiwan in the immediate future is unlikely. The cur- 
rent blast from Peking on the “liberation” of: Taiwan and 
condemnation of US is a political manoeuvre for the benefit 
of the people in China instead of an overture to military cam- 
paigns. China might prefer peace to war but more than any 
other nations she needs the atmosphere of war and tension to 
keep the nation on the alert and to drive her people into 
more toil, more sweat, but less food and still less freedom. 
Peking should be convinced by now that US means business 
in Taiwan. The very fact that she is arguing that “libera- 
tion” of Taiwan is China’s own business indicates that 
Peking knows very well Taiwan’s strategic position in the 
Pacific and that the West would not keep their hands in 
their sleeves and watch the end of the last fortress of anti- 
seater Chinese no matter how corrupt they still might 

e. 
well-scheduled attack before they drove South! On the 
other hand at least for the time being US would not commit 
herself and sacrifice American lives just to enthrone Chiang 
in China again. The West is temporarily concerned only 
- In “preventive measures” against further spread of Com- 
munism. There will be continuous minor incidents along 
China coast, but it is not yet time for the final show down. 
In the meantime, Communists will continue to fight the cold 
war not with threats but with promises, and play not upon 
the fears of free men but upon their hopes. 


Economic Aid and SEATO: To facilitate the setting up 
of a wide grouping of non-Communist states bound by 
mutual pledges of defence and economic co-operation, the 
US and Britain have invited 11 nations to a political con- 
ference to discuss how a massive economic aid programme 
for Asia could be carried out. Countries which have been 
invited are France, Australia, New Zealand, Holland, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Thailand and _ the 
Philippines. It is apparent that the project would be 
launched side by side with the plan for the organization 
of SEATO. However, most Asian countries are reluctant 
or unwilling to participate in the proposed SEATO. Ceylon 
decided to decline Britain’s invitation to attend talks in 
September on the proposed SEATO. Burma, Indonesia and 
India would not take part. Pakistan would not make any 
prior commitments. The Philippines would prefer to see the 
terms of the pact before making any commitment doubting 
that such an alliance would materialise because it has not 
the active support of Burma, Indonesia, India and Ceylon. 


Even New Zealand would approach the proposed SEATO. 


conference with ‘‘an open mind,’ and would only make police 
decisions affecting the Pacific and Southeast Asia after it 
had the opportunity to consider the views of the other 
nations concerned. In Peking, the Press declared, “The US 
attempts to form a Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation must 
be defeated.” Peaceful co-existence was again advertised 
and India and Indonesia were praised for their refusal of 


-North Korea had not threatened in advance of the- 
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US temptation. Finally came the assurance, “China will 
never commit aggression on anyone nor allow any countries 
to commit aggression against it.” On Britain it explained 
with understanding, “This is not entirely in keeping with 
Britain’s desire, as was expressed at the Geneva conference 


in favour of peaceful co-existence with democratic coun- 


Help & Ingratitude: Syngman Rhee was disappointed. 
His tearful appeal not only to the President but also to the 
people and veterans of US for immediate unification of 
Korea by force and to attack the China mainland got him 
only a slight increase in military aid in the foreseeable future 
but not enough for a full-scale march into North Korea. 
And like an ungrateful child he called US (who contributed 
a large percentage of the 270 million sterling which the 
Western nations have spent on reconstruction and re- 
habilitation in S. Korea and whose children died in thousands 
on Korean battlefronts to protect the Koreans who were 
unable to defend themselves against political and military 
challenges from Communists) “short-sighted” and con- 
sidered Americans as not having enough guts to face the 
problem. The President of Korea commended his officials 
at Seoul for ordering the Polish and Czech Communist mem- 
bers of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission (NNSC) 
to leave South Korea. Bombs were thrown to the Com- 
munist members of the NNSC and the Korean police chief 
accused them of spying in Korea and threatened to arrest 
them. It was only after US had asked Korea to prevent 
further acts of terrorism that the agitation stopped. Bri- 
tish Commonwealth forces which had sacrificed much in the 


Korean War also received bad hospitality in Seoul recently 


when the independent newspaper Korea Times suggested 
that the British should vacate buildings they are occupying 
in Seoul to help reconstruct the city. It was all unpleasant 
and discouraging. Meanwhile, from Pyongyang came the 
announcement that the North Korean government will con- 
tinue to strive for Korea’s unification by means of negotia- 
tion. This was another dose of promises-and-hopes tactics. 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACEFUL 
-PURPOSES 


The recent Soviet claim that an atomic power station 
is under construction, “capable of supplying the-needs of 
Soviet industry and agriculture’’, indicates that the Soviet 
Union must be some years behind Britain and of course 
behind the U.S. in the development of the atom for peaceful 
purposes. The Moscow statement shows that the Soviet 
power station being developed is little more than a large- 
scale laboratory experiment, capable of producing only suffi- 
cient energy—some 5,000 kilowatts—to power a_ single 
medium-sized factory. Few details have been made known 
of the new station, but British experts are of the opinion 
that the Soviet nuclear power venture is in the nature of 
a technical feeler to give Russian engineers their first 
experience of tactical and engineering problems involved in 
making the atom do useful work. That is a much more 
complex problem than harnessing atomic energy for de- 
struction. 


There is certainly no real comparison between the 5,000 
kilowatt experiment in the Soviet Union and the fuli-scale 
power station now being built by the British Department of 
Atomie Energy at Calderhall, Cumberland. No official state- 


ment has been made on the power capabilities of Cal\derhall,. 


but it is expected that it will be capable of delivering at 
least 40,000 kilowatts, or sufficient energy to provide power 
and light for a medium-sized-country town. That this station 
will be in operation, supplying energy to the British electricity 
grid early in 1957, is due to the remarkable technical ad- 
vances made by scientists at the atomic research establish- 
ment at Harwell and at the atomic production headquarters 
at Risley, where all available “know how” of atomic design 
is coordinated by. engineers into practical plans for building 
nuclear generating stations. : 
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A SOLUTION FOR THE PROBLEM IN 
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ASIA. 


By EARL A. SELLE 


An alarming sympton of the times is a paucity of 
ideas to confront the forward crush of Communist ¢oc- 
trines. From a high note of determination of a few years 


. ago, the Western front against Communism has degenerated 


to a near-negative state. This seeming steriJe condition of 


world thought, doubtlessly attributable to the confusions 


and lies set up by Marxists and the fatigue and frustra- 
tions over conference tables, is exactly what international 
communism has hoped for. It is clear from the recent 
Churchill-Eisenhower talks at Washington that nothing posi- 
tive emerged to meet the continuing energy and unyielding 
determination of the Moscow-Peking combination. 


This is an era of action and quickly unfolding ideas. 
The Western world cannot sit in the false security that 
material might alone can stop the march of schemes. Into 
this somewhat barren hopper of ideas on what to do about 
the problem in Asia, let us drop the following points as a 
basis leading towards a solution: 


(1) Recognition of a reality—that two wholly sepa- 
rate Chinese sovereign states exist in Asia: (a) Republic 
of China, on Taiwan; (b) Chinese Peoples’ Republic (Red 
China) on mainland China. Each are to be accorded iden- 
tical recognition as an independent Asian state. 

(2) Admission of the mainland China government to 
the United Nations after it has shown by acts a house- 
cleaning in policy. will not enter the UN as a Power 


but as a non-Power, leaving the permanent» body of the © 


Security Council unchanged. Taiwan-China will continue 
as one of the Big Five. 


(3) US 
unchanged at the diplomatic, economic and military levels. 
Taiwan would remain solidly within the are of U.S. and 
ANZUS Pacific defense. Natural and national aspirations 
of Taiwan would in no way be limited. The course of its 
relations with its neighbor state of mainland China would 
be solely in its own hands. 


(4) Nations which have withheld recognition from 
Taiwan-China would grant it full diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations. 


The West is up against the oil and hard fact that it 
has been and still is losing on all fronts in Asia. It has 
not stopped communism. It will not contain it by any of 
the current schemes, such as a collective security system 
for Southeast Asia. The various approaches employed by 
«Western Powers against communism in Asia only reveal the 
shocking weakness of the front against communism. The 


Reds show little sign of being perturbed, obviously con- 


scious that the US can command only uninspired support 
for any of its inflexible stands against communism. - 


Patently plain to even a schoolboy is the truth that the 
Western allies have not been and have no intention of going 
along with the starve-the-Reds policy of Washington. Trade 
is the lifeblood of many a nation, such as Britain and Japan, 
and they mean to maintain it with China to such degrees 
that no embargo can be thoroughly effective. The truth is 
that the U.S. embargo against China has not been effective 
from the standpoints for which it was designed, nor is there 
any hope that it can reach a high degree of effectiveness. 
It was designed to produce an extremity among the people 
of mainland China, to reduce them to a point of unemploy- 
ment and unrest from which, it was hoped, they would 


contact with it. 


trader may ultimately find the loopholes. 


. relations with Taiwan-China would remain | 


' future relations with its larger Chinese neighbor. 


thrust out to overthrow the Communist government seem- 
ingly responsible for the calamity. That extremity has not 
been reached, nor will it, because of Russian supplies and 
because a goodly portion of the world continues to sell to 
China even though in a limited way: Peking has been hurt 
by the embargo but in no way catastrophic. 


The West, Washington in particular, has appeared un- 
conscious that it has been standing at a pivotal point for | 
some time in its policy against Asian communism. Clear to _ 
observers here is that a new course of action is called for. 


The realities are unavoidably plain: two separate 
Chinese states are now in existence. Red China appears 
solidly ensconced, with no indications that it is to dissolve 
of its own volition nor is there any outside pressure sufficient 
to cause its dissolution. Taiwan-China, solidly under U.S. 


support, has every prospect for continuing as an important 
factor in Pacific stability. 


Washington is up against the demand to formulate a 
policy which will bring its scattered allies into a common 
front and one in which they can participate in good con- 
science. In this common front will lie the strength of the 
West against communism. The overall purpose of such a 
front is to dilute communism wherever the West comes into 
Diplomatic and commercial relations is the | 
first big step in that direction. Even then inroads against it 
will not be easy, but the sensitive diplomat and the canny 
The only other 
course to this is continuous punitive action. 7 

As leader of the Western allies, the U.S. must be big 
enough and humble enough to initiate a policy that will 
bring its friends into harmonious action, and draw the needed 
firmness against communism from this new harmony. A 
greatly expanded trade with Communist Asia, even though 
it will never reach the volume of past years, would be a 
major step in this direction. Above all, it might prove the 
first important effort at. driving the hoped-for wedge be- 
tween Peking and Moscow. 


Britain and Japan are important factors in any joint 
policy in Asia. They would have their power and stability 
strengthened by a deal which inte permit them recognition 
of both Chinese states. 


Taiwan-China’s reluctance to such a plan could be ex- 
pected for there the ambitions of officialdom are still high 
and somewhat extravagant. But it would stand to profit 
by recognition by other countries, principally by Britain, the 
addition of new territory and the enlarged guarantee of its 
sovereignty. Recognition by Britain could allay Taiwan-. 
China’s anxiety .over the current British attitude on the 
future of the large island. - Recently, Churchill was quoted 
as suggesting that Taiwan be placed under U.N. trusteeship 
and Attlee expressed a belief that the Korean problem 
would not be settled until Peking somehow has been satisfied 
concerning Taiwan. There would be no thought to stifle 
its growth as a state and history would take care of its 
No ob- 
server would be daring enough to predict a federation 
between the two states in the life-time of either Chiang 
Kai-shek or Mao Tse-tung but history conceivably could | 
throw up mellower men. 


Red China might not immediately welcome a_ subser- 
vient role in the United Nations. On the other hand, she 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


THE ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


The much talked about recession is over. It never was 
on in even red heat. The months of July and August are 
almost certain to show declines in general activity; but 
these are the hot summer months, accompanied by wide- 
spread vacations. The Federal Reserve Bank index appur- 
tenant to industrial output by the close of June is back 
to where it stood in January after its March-April low. 
Unemployment is moderate and stands at 5% of the civilian 
labor force. But the principal achievement is the reduc- 
- tion of inventories, both with manufacturers and retailers. 
Therefore buyers once again appear on the markets. 


Retail sales were good in April and May, and better 
in June. Money and crédit continue to be distinctly easy 
and building activity is at its peak. Employment in June 
rose nearly one million to 62.1 million, the highest level 
since October, 1953. Department store sales in June were 
at a new high since November, 1953. 


But, there are, of course, also minus signs in the pic- 
ture. One of the trades which is in a rut is the coal 
mining industry, both anthracite and bituminous coal. Out- 
put of the latter is running about 20% below a year ago. 
In the principal hard coal districts of Pennsylvania mines 
are closing down and miners are losing their jobs. In 
world war I the anthracite industry employed about 180,000 
men; now it has room for only 34,000; anthracite output 
in 1920 was about 100 million tons per annum; now it 
has declined to 25 million tons. Hard coal for heating has 
been replaced by natural gas and oil. Whether or not luc- 


crative uses of a new calibre can be found for hard coal 


is difficult to determine. 


Another industry which is in the Pere is ship- 
building; activity in U.S. shipyards is the lowest since 1951; 
backlog is extremely small. While gasoline inventories are 
about 15% above a year ago, prices have so far not been 
reduced; but the unenviable position is inducing price 
wars. But here the situation does not appear to be critical. 
Demand is bound to remain strong. The auto industry is 
almost certain to produce less units in the second half of 
1954, when compared with the first semester. 


might quickly grasp at the opportunity for a foothold. 
Opponents whose opposition to Peking’s admission to the U.N. 
is based on the fear it would only add to the veto farce 
practiced by Moscow, would rest easier in the knowledge 
that Peking would appear on the Security Council only in- 
frequently as a temporary member. Thus handcuffed, the 
U.N. might begin to unravel Red China at close range. 

The points set forth here can be regarded as realities. 
‘They could provide the basis for negotiation. 
must take a pointer from the mariner who tact with the 
wind but does not lose sight of his ultimate destination. We 
shall win nothing in the long run by simply building a 
collective security system for Asia. By the time we have 


finished doing that, we shall have to build one for North- — 


west Africa, one for the Middle East, and then one for the 
Latin Americas and so on. 


The West is faced with the challenge; hurry down to 
the job of making definite inroads into the heart of com- 
munism with the same skill Marxism practices against its 
opponents. 


The diplomat 


However, weighing the plus signs and the minus sym- | 


bols, there remains buoyancy on balance. This is clearly 
documented by the maintenance of the New York share 
market, where averages have reached tops which had not 
been witnessed since 1929. It is especially steel shares 
which are rising rapidly, notwithstanding the fact that 
the industry is working at only 70% of capacity. And 
steel; generally is the key to most major industries. Stable 
dividends have been maintained, and this factor is one of 
the main pillars of the market. So far, American industry 


‘has channelled too large a proportion of its net profits into 


extensions and improvements. These latter can now afford 


to slow down somewhat, so that means for dividends should 


be available. It could be observed that stockholders re- 
cently, when displeased, became articulate; and manage- 
ments may well choose to send out nice dividend cheques 
to keep them happy and contented. 


TEXTILES 


There is a slight improvement in America’s textile 


industry, but the long drawn-out depression has not yet. 


managed to turn the corner. Amongst endeavours to 
basically improve the situation are mergers of large con- 
cerns. Amongst these are Burlington Mills Corporation, 
biggest producer in the United States of synthetic textiles, 
who announces that it bought control of Pacific Mills; the 
latter ranks seventh as producer for cottons and woollens. 
The wellknown textiles manufacturer, M. Lowenstein & Co., 
was actively bidding for control of Pacific Mills, but Bur- 
lington offered a higher price. According to “Time” Maga- 
zine Burlington, by expending $24.6 million, in a day and 
a half, picked up 494,500 of Pacific’s 959,052 shares, thereby 
gaining control of Pacific’s $79 million in assets, 14 fac- 
tories with 9,500 employees. 


A day thereafter Burlington produced: an even bigger 
surprise by announcing that it wanted to buy control of 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., makers of Palm Beach suits, plastic 
coated fabrics, etc. This came as a disagreeable surprise 
to the old-established textile firm of Stevens & Co. who 
also wished to buy Goodall-Sanford. But the move also 
came as a surprise to the latter’s executives, who had not 
been apprised by Burlington of its plans. 


Burlington offered to the stockholders of Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. $20 per share, which figure was $6.25 above 


the market value, until it had acquired 380,000 of the. 


556,062 shares outstanding. Considering that the book 


‘value of the company’s stock is $41.59 a share, Burlington 


acted wisely in buying control of Goodall-Sanford. Thus 
as majority holder Burlington did obtain control of Goodall- 
Sanford with its $49.1 million in assets. These include 14 
factories and 7,000 employees. 


For financing these transactions Burlington had some 


$50 million in cash and government bonds on hand. By 
these two acquisitions Burlington’ s sales will be well above 
$400 million a year. - 

NEVADA 


Very few people outside America realize that Nevada 
with its 110,500 square miles area has only 180,000 in- 
habitants. This is due to the aridity of its soil and the 
exhaustion of its mineral wealth. Famed for its silver and 
gold mines in former years, the silver mine called Comstock 
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Lode was extensively worked until 1898, but shiicekiNar it 


was almost abandoned. 


Due to its arid nature the soil is unsuitable for agricul- 
ture, but cattle farming is carried on. Financial difficulties 
induced the State in 1931 to open certain places for public 
gambling; amongst these are Reno and Las Vegas. There 
the visiting sheep are shorn on the gambling tables. These 
two places, the Mecca for quick divorces, are the only places 
with a population of over 10,000. But income from gaming 


is not so tall, for the ‘gentlemen’ who operate the plush | 


joints dictate the size of ‘the contribution they will make 
to the State coffers. These are supposed to be 2% 
whatever the gamblers choose to declare as their gross 
income. In 1953 the gambling taxes totalled only a paltry 
$1,669,000, which was insufficient to pay Nevada’s bills. 
This shows clearly that licenced gambling has not brought 
the bonanza which was expected to result from the innova- 
tion; and neither have the lawyer’s fees for grinding the 
divorce mill, nor the fees for quick marriages, made much 
difference to the State’s finances. The latter continue in 
a condition which is being termed as critical. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


According to the National Industrial Conference’ Board 
the purchasing value of the dollar dropped to 53.9 cents 
in May, the lowest point in its 169-year history. This com- 
pares with 55.5 cents in May of 1953, based upon the 
January, 1939, dollar equalling 100 cents. It marked a 
decline of 2.9% in buying power over the year. The 
Board’s consumer price index rose 4% from April to May, 
constituting an all-time new high of 185.5 on the basis 
of January, 1939, equal to 100. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
April 30 produced 1,059,000 tons of paper and had sales 
of $297,959,000, both being noticeable advances over the 
previous term. Net income amounted to $26,828,000 against 
$21,890,000, the preceding fiscal year, equal to $3.65, com- 
pared with $3.52 in 1953. 


In my last report I dwelt in detail with differences 
in the structure of the New York Stock Exchange as it 
prevailed in.1929, compared with to-day’s condition. Here 
are a few pertinent characteristics in addition to what 
I reported recently. The ratio of share prices to earnings 
then was 19.1 to 1; now it is 12.5 to 1. Brokers loans 
in 1929 amounted to 6.6 billion dollars; now these stand 
at $1.2 billion. The market value of listed stocks in the 
1929 boom was 87 billion dollars on one billion shares; at 
present total value is $137.9 billion on 2.9 billion shares. 
In 1929 the trade volume aggregated 93.9 million shares 


a month; now it reaches only 42.2 million shares per 


mensem. Then the required margin was 15%; to-day it 
is 50%. 


Though the turnover for the first half of 1954 has 
been 8% smaller than what it was during the identical 
period of 1953, du Pont showed net earnings for the first 
semester of $3.22 a share as against $2.41 per share. This 
means an improvement to the extent of 33%. This rise 
is largely due to the suspension of the excess profit tax 
law. Of du Pont’s first half earnings $2.41 was derived 
from the company’s activities and 81 cents from General 
Motors dividend. Du Pont holds about 21% of G.M. stock. 


Standard Oil Co. of California will spend $500,000. 


on search of oil and gas in Alaska’s Kenai peninsula. It 
has a contract with the Department of the Interior, in 
terms of which Standard will explore within ten years 
750,000 acres, though the company may control no more than 
250,000 acres at any one time. Previously Phillips Petro- 
leum obtained a contract for exploring one million acres in 
Alaska, spending $2,000,000 for the purpose. 


oz 
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General Electric Co.’s net earnings for the first six 
months of 1954 attained a record $93,856,000, or $1.08 a 
share, compared with last year’s first semester of $75,417,000 
(87 cents per share), or an-increase of 24%, adjusted to 
the concern’s three-for-one split recently. Sales aggregated 
$1,447,597, a decline of 7%. Provision for Federal taxes 
for the first 1954 half amounted to $114,500,000, versus 
$195,000,000 for the same period in 1953. 


There is little doubt that America’s industrial pros- 
perity is closely tied to stock-piling and rearmament. 
Nowadays everybody is being re-armed, except the Venus 
di Milo. 


Douglas Aiveradt continues to excellent progress, 
judging from the half-yearly net results; which ended on 
May 31, 1954. Net earnings amount to $19,179,000 ($7.83 
per share), against $10,043,000 ($4.10 a share). Directors 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 62% cents, plus 
an extra dividend of 873 cents a share. The same pay- 
ment was also made for the first quarter, after the two 
for one split of the stock. Sales for the last financial 
half-year aggregated $493,892,000; backlog is $1,917,000,000. 

While industrials are doing well, railway income has 
been considerably reduced. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s 
net results for the first half-year was $7,250,000 versus 
$13,650,000 for the identical period of 1953. . 


The Federal debt limit in this country is $275 billion. 
It now stands at $271.3 billion. But viewing needed ex- 
penditure in the near future, the Administration is striving 
hard to have the debt limit raised to $290 million. 


With the Presidential signature the bill has become 


- law, according to which Government may give away (or sell) 


one billion $ of farm produce in the next three years. 
The Administration will be permitted to export $700 million 
of surpluses to friendly nations, accepting in exchange local 
monies. The Act also allows to give away $300 million 


farm surpluses to friendly nations for famine or other 


relief. In spite of this large deviation the outlook is still 
for a further rise of government-held stocks of farm pro- 
duce. 


Notwithstanding the reduction in the 1954 _ cotton 
acreage in U.S.A. prices have remained at comparatively 
low levels. The area under cultivation on July 1 was 
19,961,000 acres, the smallest since 1950. It is 9% less 
than the maximum permitted under the marketing quota, 
and 21% less than on July 1, 1953. 


Titanium, needed for the construction of jet planes, 
is to be stockpiled by Government. In order to promote 
search and production of this rare metal the authorities 
are spending «$128 million dollars to assist in financing 
new plants. 


To all appearances the Iranian Oil Corncimakion will 
resume work about October 1. The concern will be run 
on a 50:50 basis by the Iranian Government and eight 
Western Oil enterprises. Foreign technicians are starting 
to enter Iran and to acquaint themselves with the current 
state of affairs and possibilities for the immediate future. 


The American embarrassing grain surplus finds its echo 
in sugar producing countries, especially in Cuba. The crop 
this season has been so bountiful that raw sugar prices have 
sagged to 3.05 cents a pound; in 1951 the price stood at 
over 8 cents. 

Shell Oil Co. announces a net profit for the first half 
of 1954 of $63,435,000, equal to $2.31 a share, compared 
with $50,744,000, or $1.85 a common share for the like 
period of 1953. 


Consumption of zinc during the first half of the cur- 
rent year has been about 20% below that of the analogous 
period of 1953. Since August, 1953, zine inventories with 
producers have risen 100%. But production has since been 
cut and is now in fairly close balance with shipments. 
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ECONOMIC Review 


TAIWAN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1953 


Customs Valuation and Statistics 


In reviewing the foreign trade of Free China on the 
basis of customs statistics, one is confronted with three 
statistical problems, viz., (1) how the value of trade is 
assessed, (2) whether US aid imports should be included and 
(3) how the “trade year’ is determined. These problems 
involve certain factors that have to be defined, on which 
is contingent the whole trade picture that one purports to 
present. 


The Chinese Maritime Customs Administration has been 
the sole authority on China’s trade statistics for nearly a 
century. Even before it instituted the compilation and 
publication of China’s trade figures in‘ 1860, it had supplied 
data to the British Parliament, which published them in the 
Parliamentary Papers. The Administration’s matter-of-fact 
attitude as well as its conservative singleness of purpose 
and its comprehensive reports on economic and trade con- 
ditions rendered its statistical publications highly valued 
sources of information throughout the world before the 
fall of the mainland. Since the removal of its Head Office to 
Taiwan it has continued to publish trade figures but due to 
circumstances. beyond its control the figures when used for 
interpretation and analysis have to be scrutinized in the 
light of actual circumstances. 


Up to the end of 1952 the compilation of trade value 
was complicated by the presence of different rates of foreign 
exchange, especially in the field of exports. For it was 
almost impossible to arrive at an accurate estimate of ex- 
port value when the foreign exchange receipts from the 
staple exports were surrendered to ‘the Bank of 
at different dates and at different rates. | 


In principle, the Customs’ export value is assessed on 
f.o.b. basis. This f.o.b. assessment is based on the average 
domestic wholesale market price at the time of examination 
by the Customs to include cost of packing and recondition- 
ing. But Customs rules also provide that in the absence 
of any domestic market price, contract prices may also be 
regarded as evidence of value. References to _ published 
Customs statistics will show instances where the same article 
exported at different ports or during different months of. the 
year differs greatly in value because either of a change in 
the domestic price or of a change in the contract price, 
which latter is usually in terms of foreign currency. 


In the case of imports, the Customs generally use c.i.f. 
values in their assessment. For US aid imports, however, 
because they are not marketable goods, their cif. values 
expressed U.S. currency are converted into Taiwan dollars 
at the certificate rate of exchange or at the official rate, de- 
pending upon whichever rate is being applied for their pur- 
chases by the Government and merchants. 


The complications arising from changes of exchange 
rate are much reduced now because the certificate rate is 
the only effective rate applicable to all imports and exports 


at the moment and because it has been kept steady for 
sometime. | 


It is a moot question whether US aid imports should 
be considered as a part of the whole foreign trade. Econo- 
mically speaking, these imports are as essential, if not more 
so, as ordinary imports, but they are not trade in 
the strict sense of the term since the main characteristic of 
trade, viz., exchange of goods, is absent. But to exclude 
them would result im a totally fictitious picture. Besides, 


if the aid imports were not counted, the components of the 


Taiwan 


‘pose of comparison. 


ordinary import trade would change materially, since the aid 
and ordinary imports are programmed to supplement each 
other. to meet the economic requirements of Free China. 


The trade period in which gtatistics are recorded is a 
technical question that affects the trade volume and value 
during each individual year. The Customs record imports 
only on completion of all formalities and release, not on 
their landing or entry into bond. Exports are not considered 
as such until shipment has actually taken place. These facts 
have to be taken into consideration if the Customs figures are 
to reconcile with those recorded by other agencies. 


Another fact worthy of note in passing is that in the 


Customs import figures are included dutiable articles carri- — 


ed in passenger luggage and sundries imported by parcel 
post, which, being financed by private source of foreign ex- 
change, are unrecorded, for instance, by the Bank of Taiwan. 


of Trade 


The total net values of exports and ordinary imports in 
Taiwan dollars during the year under review are as fol- 
lows :— 


Net Exports Abroad: -NT$1,984,308,507 
Net Ordinary Imports from Abroad: 1,655,199,530 


Converted at the certificate rate of US$1=NT$15.55 for 
exports and NT$15.65 for imports, the value for exports is 
equal to US$127,608,264 and that for net _ imports is 
US$105,763,549. These amounts show a favourable trade 
balance of NT$329,108,977 or US$21,844,715. “Compared 
with 1952, net exports show an increase in value of about 
NT$516.2 million and net ordinary imports a decrease in 
value of about NT$113 million. The monthly export trade 


values were highest in July when exports reached about 


NT$351 million and imports were NT$183.5 million, and 


were lowest in April when export value was about NT$72 


million and that of imports NT$103.4 million. © 


In the case of US aid imports the total net value was 
NT$1,099,105,528 which, converted in US dollars, is equal 
to US$85,936,612. The conversion rates used are US$1>= 
NT$10.30 for the months January to March and US$1= 
15.65 for the rest of the year. The net import value for 
the first three months is NT$189,492,773, which, converted 
at the official rate, is equal to US$18,897,256 but equal to 
US$12,108,164 if converted at the certificate rate for pur- 
If these aid imports are taken as a 
part of the trade picture, it will be seen that the trade 
balance for 1953 is unfavourable by about NT$770 million 
or about US$74 million or US$68 million, as the case may 
be, depending on the conversion rate used for the first three 
months. 


Compared with 1952, aid imports show an increase of 
about NT$334.5 million. The highest monthly import value 
was reached in September when NT$217.7 million was re- 
corded while the lowest ebb was in April when the value 
was about NT$4.3 million only. 


Direction of 5 Trade 


The best trade partners for both exports and ordinary 
imports during the year under review were still Japan, 
America, Hongkong and Britain. Under ordinary imports 
Japan led with a trade value of about NT$734.4 million, 


followed in order by America with about NT$279.7 million; 


Hongkong, about NT$128.9 million; and Britain, about 
NT$75.8 million. Japan occupied 44.37 per cent of the 
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whole trade value; America, 16.90 per cent; Hongkong, 7.79 
per cent; and Britain, 4.58 per cent. These four countries 
supplied about 3/4th of the total imports during the year. 


On the export side, Japan bought about NT$903.9 mil- 
lion worth of goods, followed in order by Hongkong, about 
NT$162.5 million; by America, about NT$156.6 million 
and by Britain, about NT$132.4\million. The percentages 
occupied by these four countries are 45.55, 8.19, 7.8 and 
6.67 respectively, the total of which is 68.30 per cent of the 
whole export value. 

Compared with the previous year, ‘Sevnn still led in both 
fields while America maintained its place in the case of 
imports but was relegated to the third place in favour of 
Hongkong in the case of exports. 

US aid imports have originated from different countries. 
The lion share, naturally, came from America, the value 
of which was about NT$785.4 million, accounting for 71.46 
per cent of the whole. The next in order were Japan 
(NT$109 ‘million), Netherlands (NT$38.5 million), Britain 
(NT$37.4 million), Germany (NT$35.3 million), Italy 
(NT$31 million) and Hongkong (NT$29.2 miilion), the 
respective percentages of which were 9.93, 3.50, 3.40, 3.21, 
2.83 and 2.65. The total percentage of the above countries 
was 96.98 per cent. If aid imports are considered as a 
part of the total trade it can be readily seen that America 
was by far the biggest partner in Free China’ s import trade 
during 1958. 


Nature of Trade 


The main articles of exports during the year were sugar, 
rice, tea, fresh and canned fruits, essential oils, coal and 
vegetable products, which altogether occupied about 93 per 
cent of the total export value. Sugar alone was responsible 
for 67.23 per cent, followed in order by 10.56, 5.34, 2.41, 
2.29, 1.85, 1.72 and 1.61 per cent for the other articles 
respectively. Sugar exports totalled 8,746,959  quintals 
showing an increase of more than 4 million quintals over 
that of the previous year. Rice and paddy exports totalled 
539,939 quintals which were less than that of the previous 
year by about half a million quintals. Tea exports slightly 
increased from 938,288 quintals in 1952 to 103,764 quintals 
in 1958; fresh fruits, mainly bananas, declined from 425,662 
quintals to 281,404 quintals; canned fruits, mainly canned 
pineapples, increased from 50,167 to 93,242 quintals; essen- 
tial oils, mainly citronella oil, remained much the same at 
2,484,515 kilograms; coal increased from 12,907 metric tons 


in 1958; and in the chief vegetable products molasses were . 


the new main item which accounted for more than 130 
million kilograms out of the total 132.8 million kilograms, 
including 33,953 kilograms of rice paper. . 

_ Under ordinary imports medicine, drugs, etc. led with 
a value of about NT$92.7 million, occupying 5.60 per cent 
of the total import value. This was followed in order by 
wheat flour (NT$79.5 million), fertilizers (NT$76.8 million), 
liquid fuel (NT$65 million), beans and peas (NT$56.8 mil- 
lion), raw cotton (NT$53.8 million), textile machinery and 


parts (NT$52.8 million), wool and waste wool (NT$52.3 ~ 


million), machinery and parts, n.o.r. (NT$45.9 million), salt 
fish (NT$35.1 million), etc. These ten main imports ac- 
counted for a total of about NT$610.7 million or 36.90 per 
cent of the total value. 


Compared with 1952 the group of medicines, drugs, 


etc. still occupied the first place, though both quantity and | 


value showed substantial decreases. Import of wheat flour 
declined from 458,746 quintals valued at NT$99 million to 
367,512 quintals valued at about 79.5 million: Total ferti- 
lizers import remained much the same at 979,523 quintals 
but much less sulphate of ammonia was imported. Liquid 
fuel (including crude oil) import, 232,890 metric tons, as- 
sumed new importance in 1953, as only 32 metric tons 
were taken in during the previous year. Beans and peas 
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occupied the second place in 1952 but in 19538 only half the 
quantity, viz., 274,994 quintals, was imported. This was 
due to the fact that, like raw cotton, it was a staple item 
in the US aid imports. 

As mentioned above aid and ordinary imports are pro- 
grammed in supplement to each other. During the year 1953 
the main aid imports were as follows: 


Commodity Quantity: Value 
Raw cotton 218,796 quintals NT$ 74 million 
Unprocessed Grey cotton 2,223,881 kgs. 33.3 ‘is 
Machinery Parts | 35.6 ag 
Beans and Peas 940,839 quintals ~ 160 ; 
Wheat and Wheat Flour 858,846 os 129.7 
Electrical machinery and parts | 23.4 os 
Motor tractors, trailers and Trucks 843 pieces 24 & 
Chemical fertilizers 894,414 quintals 54.5 
Sulphate of ammonia 651,156 43 ie 
Chemical and’ compounds 369,868 29.7 ks 
Gasolene, naphtha & benzine 61,770,238 litres 25.7 a 
Liquid fuel | 53,430 metric tons 14.7 - 


Inclusion of aid imports in the cgnsideration of the 
whole trade changes materially the whole picture as reviewed 
above; but only thus can the total economic need of Free 
China be intelligently gauged. 


Trend of Trade 


The foreign trade of Free China could be forecast with 
comparative accuracy provided that all data relevant to 
trade programs and production estimates are available. 
These data are contained in the Government’s foreign ex- 
change budget, the commercial procurement programs and 
the target production estimates, all of which are treated as 
confidential and are not generally available. . The blue prints 
are formulated by the Economic Stabilization Board (ESB) 
and Council of United States Aid (CUSA) in co-operation 
with FOA/CM and executed through the Foreign Exchange 
and Trade Control Commission, the Customs Administration 
and the Bank of Taiwan. The Government decides all 
policies but whether it will succeed in trying to expand both 
import and export trades will at least partly be determined 
by the expediency with which the processes are executed 
through the Bank and the Customs. 

Without delving into the unpublished materials, some 
trade prospects for 1954 can be stated here. On the ex- 
port side, sugar export is expected to be decreased somewhat 
this year as compared to last year, partly because the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement which Free China signed last 
year will limit our sugar export and partly because our sugar 
production this year will drop to about 600,000 metric tons 
against last year’s production of 900,000 tons. 


The only substitute that could be expected to fill a 
part of this loss would be the increase in the export of 
rice. But prospect in this field is not sanguine either. There 
are natural limitations to the increase of rice production on 
the one hand and increasing needs of rice for domestic con- 
sumption on the other. Some increase in rice export, how- 
ever, might happen even though it will not materially help 
in the balance of payment. Other main exports such as 
coal, tea, vegetable products and salt are expected to in- 
crease. 


Reduction. in foreign sicher receipts will naturally 
curtail the volume of ordinary imports. Some imports, how- 
ever, will. maintain their old levels, such as wheat flour, 
fertilizers, machinery and parts, because wheat flour will be 
needed as substitutes for rice to increase rice export; fer- 
tilizers production in Taiwan is still far short of actual needs 
and more fertilizers will be needed to step up rice produc- 
tion; and machinery and parts are necessary for the in- 
dustrialization programs. Trade with Japan will continue 
to be predominant. ‘ 

US aid will still play a vital part in. supplying the im- 
port needs of Free China, On the size and nature of this 
aid will hinge the pattern of the trade of the country. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM SINGAPORE ~ 


~ 


Economic developments during May may be summarised Singapore with a population of 1,147,364 and 417.86 
in the following figures: The volume of banking operations miles of roads had 226,353 vehicles in June. 171,067 were 
in Singapore was M.$1,587,626,000. Singapore exported (Continued on Page 214) 

551.58 tons of refined cocoanut oil and 1,278.51 tons of crude eh cia og 
cocoanut oil. Imports of copra were 7,729.68 tons (5,514.93 
from Sumatra): exports were 5,600.75 (mainly to Denmark, baa 


Sweden and the Netherlands). 20,835 tons of soap were Fastest way to a holiday last, 


manufactured. 5,099 tons of tin-concentrate was produced. 


Average monthly production in 1953 was 4,688 tons. For An | : busi! 
Malaya (Singapore and the Federation of Malaya) May ) . to fil 
imports were valued at $265 million and exports at $268.1 Exch 
million, making a total of $533.1 million. from 

On June 25th, 20-cent and 50-cent coins of a new de- | with 


sign were issued to the public in Singapore. The coins have cred 
been minted by the Royal Mint, London, and are of cupro- 


— land of variety and hospitality 
nickel. They bear the crowned effigy of the Queen and are exch 
similar in design to the new design 5-cent and 10-cent coins two 
issued to the public on 8th June 1954, except that 50-cent exch 
coins incorporate a security edge. worl 
In April 1954, 463,260 tons of cargo were discharged 
in the Singapore Roads and other wharves while 155,660 and 
tons were discharged at Singapore Harbour Board wharves, carr 
making a total of 646,580 in vessels over 75 nett registered mati 
tonnage and 26,570 in vessels under 75 N.R.T. acte 
Family remittances to China for June were as follows: lige 
Singapore M.$1,023,558, Federation of Malaya $566,408, oe 
Total $1,589,967. The Singapore figure also includes some m ' 
remittances made by residents of the Federation through fluc’ 
Singapore Banks. | Fave 
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— by Qantas Airliner 
\ \ ( () l TT DA y : Spend less time flying to spend more time the 
POU ( ) \ R TS L enjoying Australia’s countless tourist attractions. va! 
QANTAS fast, 4-engined airliners fly you from 
| Hong Kong to Sydney in only 2 days. Prompt air On 
| . connections to Pacific Islands and New Zealand. ex 
A® buying agents, confirmers and shippers Enjoy wherever you fly by QANTAS, the do: 
with a wide experience of world markets, advantages of 33 years flying experience. | to 
we offer an unrivalled service to intending Consult your Travel Agent for full details. ae 
buyers. Shipping and insurance are undertaken : to 


and competitive C.1.F. estimates given. En- | mt 


quiries for all classes of merchandise are invited. eile =p 
Correspondence is conducted in all 
commercial languages. 
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THE JAPANESE FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK © 


‘By Shigeo Horie 


Marking a new phase in the development of Japan’s 
postwar trade finance system is the enactment of April 10, 
last, of the Foreign Exchange Bank Law. The designa- 
tion of the Bank of Tokyo as a bank specializing in exchange 
business under this law is regarded as a move to give vitality 
to financing of foreign trade. The purpose of the Foreign 
Exchange Bank Law is to correct the deficiencies arising 
from the fact that the commercial banks, currently charged 
with the handling of foreign exchange transactions and 
credits, are unable to function satisfactorily because of 
various limitations in capacity and ability. The foreign 
exchange banking business must be capable of performing 
two functions: avoidance or reduction of the risks attending 
exchange transactions; and procurement of funds in the 
world money market on a short-term commercial basis. 


With economically advanced nations as the United States 
and the United Kingdom, their foreign trade activities are 
carried out on the basis of their own currencies, in approxi- 
mately the same way as their domestic business is trans- 
acted. By contrast, backward nations like Japan are ob- 
liged to engage in foreign trade in terms, generally speak- 
ing, of foreign currencies. 
m trade and its financing Japan is exposed to exchange 
fluctuation risks. When exchange control is in effect, and 
rates are regulated, as at the present time, the risks are 
small because the government intervenes. But since Japan’s 
exchange control cannot be continued indefinitely in its 
present rigid form, and there is probability that increasing 
flexibility will be permitted, the risks are bound to mount. 
Already, the yen-sterling rate is adjusted to match the 
dollar-sterling rate; and it appears that exchange control 
will become less rigid. With recovery of convertibility now 
an issue among the nations of Western Europe, it is pro- 
bable that the world trend will be toward freer conversion 
of currencies. This would make it mandatory for Japan 
to pursue a course calling for restoration of a free foreign 
exchange market. Such a situation would bring to the 
forefront the importance of an exchange bank’s role as a 


‘buffer against the risks of free exchange transactions. 


As for the exchange bank function of obtaining foreign 
credits, this'is necessitated by the basic deficiency of the 
Japanese economy which is short of capital—a drawback 
aggravated by defeat in war. Because of this shortcoming, 
the cost of money in Japan is higher than in more ad- 
vanced nations. Whereas the annual interest on the dollar 
or the pound stands at about 3 or 4 per cent, at least 10 
per cent, on the average, must be paid for yen credits. 
Consequently, when funds for financing Japan’s foreign 
exchange and trade transactions are procured only in the 
domestic money market, Japanese bankers and traders tend 
to be handicapped in international competition. This has 
been one of the major reasons why Japan’s trade has failed 
to make satisfactory headway. The Japanese exchange bank 
must seek direct and close integration with the international 
money market instead of working within domestic confines. 
To this end, not only a network of overseas branches must 
be established but positive effort must go into international 
development of activities in connection with exchange trans- 
actions and procurement of funds., The ordinary commer- 
cial banking institutions of Japan, lwhich are authorized to 
engage in exchange business, are generally incapable of such 
intensive and specialized effort because they have neither 


the basic organization nor the know-how. Moreover they 


Thus it becomes inevitable that | 


are so heavily burdened by domestic financing requirements, 
as is shown by the over-loan situation, that they are in no 
-position to furnish adequate amounts of credit for trade. 
In addition, the better returns resulting from business in 
the money-short domestic sphere tends to discourage ex- 
pansion into the relatively less profitable area of exchange 


and foreign trade finance. 


There are today 33 commercial banks authorized to 
engage in foreign exchange transactions (12 class “A” 
banks and 21 class ‘‘B’’); and in consequence the volume 
handled by any one of them tends to be small. Japanese. 
contact, therefore, with foreign banks and the international 
money market is spread thin over so many organizations 
that no concentrated effort can be expected for notable 
advancement of Japan’s position in international finance. 
It is obvious that in the case of Japan a specialized organi- 
zation designed to concentrate on foreign exchange and 
trade finance is necessary to permit build-up of an adequate 
network of overseas offices and to ensure enhancement of 
Japan’s credit rating. The recently enacted Foreign Ex- 
change Bank Law is legislation for this specific purpose; 
and the Bank of Tokyo has been selected as the organiza- 
tion to undertake this important and specialized work. The 
formation of a foreign exchange bank does not mean the 
restoration or revival of the defunct Yokohama Specie 
Bank and the system it upheld. The actual course of the 
re-organized Bank of Tokyo will be as follows :— 


1. The Bank of Tokyo network of 8 overseas branches 
or affiliates will be expanded to an organization comprising 
20 offices, capable of servicing the present overseas network 
of Japanese trading concerns. 2. Close relationship and 
co-operation between these branches and the various foreign 

anks and credit institutions cannot be achieved without 
the Bank of Tokyo enjoying high credit rating overseas. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to consolidate the bank’s 
capital structure; and it is planned to increase its au- 
thorized capital to US$10 million, to be fully paid up 
within a year or two. 3. It will also be necessary to co- 
ordinate the new bank’s activities with those of domestic 
commercial banks, particularly those authorized to handle 
foreign exchange transactions. One method of integra- 
tion would be to permit the holding of stock by interested 
commercial banks and thus facilitate recapitalization. 4. 
Since the basic character of the Bank of Tokyo will undergo 
a change, and since its functions will take on many aspects 
of public service, the plan is to strengthen the board of 
directors with top-ranking men in the field of finance, both 
international and internal. 5. In addition to strengthen- 
ing of the capital structure, the Bank of Tokyo’s overseas 
network will be designated as agent of the Japanese Trea- 
sury. Consequently, the bank will be custedian of sizable 
amounts of Japan’s foreign currency holdings; and through 
utilization of these reserves, the Bank of Tokyo will be 
in a position to, strengthen Japanese financing of foreign 
trade and to consolidate the ties it must maintain with | 
foreign banks and money markets. 6. The internal or- 
ganization of the Bank of Tokyo will naturally have to 
be changed to one that will function efficiently after the 
changeover to a banking institution specializing in foreign 
exchange and trade transactions. The auxiliary services 
of the bank will be augmented; and research and informa- 
tion ‘in regard to trade and international finance will be 
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The outlook for the stock market has got somewhat 
brighter than some time ago. In fact, a rise of around 
10% on the average has taken place in stock prices. Why 
this uptrend? To speak frankly, no definite and ponderable 
factor can be singled out to account for it. True, more 


Government funds were disbursed than were withdrawn — 


in April and May. But it wouldn’t do to make much of 
this excess of Government defrayals. Because 
likely that the withdrawal of Government funds will soon 
exceed their disbursement. There’s no sensible reason why 
the transient excess of Government payments should so 
largely influence the market. 

The world’s cynosure of attention now is the situation 
in Indochina. What will become of it, nobody can tell. 
Some interested persons may be wishing that it may so 
develop as to revivify industry. But no such unsupported 
wishful thinking can be considered powerful enough to 
sway the market. Indeed, at, present, Indochina is too 
tremendous an issue to be properly evaluated. The war 
situation there may or may not become the biggest factor 
in a future market. But it doesn’t seem to explain the 
past and present behavior of the market. TJ 

The reason for the recent uptrend in the stock market, 
then, must lie somewhere else. You know that when you 
have gone to the top, you will have to come down; when 
you have descended to the bottom, you will climb up. Do 
you see anything strange when the market, having hit the 
bottom, should react upward? This reasoning may seem 
quite trite and commonplace. But, take a good note of 
it, as applied to the stock market here, and you will see 
how significant it is in these times. For some time past, 
deflation has been a haunting nightmare to the Japanese 
economy. Suppose the stock market has already gone down 
as low as it can go. Then, this behavior of the market 
may be taken as the reflection of an approximate appraisal 
as to how deflation is likely to fare from now on. If, on 
the other hand, deflation were to get deeper and more 
lasting, it couldn’t be said that the market level of the 
moment is the lowest reachable. 

Of all conceivable things now, the greatest influence 
on the market is the future course of deflation. The market 
had been groping in the dark for a possible tipoff on the 
lowest limit to which it can descend. The market had been 
in all readiness to turn upward the instant the bottom came 
into sight. It was in such a climate that the recent up- 
trend did take place. This upward reaction may, therefore, 
be regarded as implying that the bottom of deflation has 
become visible. At least, this much is true, that the market 
has been waiting very patiently for the deflation bottom 
to come into view. Impatient and nervous, the market is 
apt to take the slightest indication as revealing that the 
bottom of deflation is near. 

Let’s assume that the descendable limit of deflation 
is close at hand. This assumption, however, can’t blink at 
the current realities of the economic situation. 


stepped up in order to provide assistance to all parties 
interested in Japanese trade. 


The Bank of Tokyo, during the 7 years since its es- 


tablishment as successor to the Yokohama Specie Bank, | 


has consistently maintained leadership among Japanese 
banks in the foreign exchange business, largely because of 
its inheritance of a staff highly skilled in this special field. 
This unique qualification has supported the choice of the 
‘Bank of Tokyo as the new foreign exchange bank. 


THE TOKYO STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


(By courtesy of Nomura Securities Co., Ltd.) 
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deflation may not last much longer, the fact remains tha 
Let the stock market rum 
ahead of other economic indicators, anticipating an early 
end to the downward movement of the economy. Then) 
no such anticipation would prove supportable under the 
The market moveg¢ 
with economic facts. The anticipatory market could not 
grow, unless a new stimulant of sufficient solidity came 
A fresh factor of that sort is what the stock |. 


the depth of its trough is great. 


economic circumstances that prevail. . 


into play. 
market has been hankering after. 


The hankerers’ objective isn’t, of course, an advers 2 
Under the existing realities, however, it’s not im- 
possible that a factor of undesirable significance may pop 


factor. 


up. In that event, would such a factor be as seriousl 


reflected in the market as it was contrary to fond expecta-| 
The answer would possibly be in the negative, | 
You know that it’s 


tions? 
though this may sound paradoxical. 


Even if 


Nobody pretends the Japanese economy has regained 
complete stability. ..... 


Nobody knows just how a number of major problems 
will eventually be solved. 


But this very uncertainty .... this big question 


mark on her future . . can mean real opportunity 
over the years ahead for alert, well-informed in- 


vestors. 


If you’d like to know more about these opportunities, 
we'll be happy to suggest specific securities suitable 
for your objectives. .... 


Or our Nomura’s Investors Beacon and other publi- | 
cations. 


Nomura 


Securities 


Co., Ltd. 


Members of All Securities Exchanges in Japan 
1-1 Nihonbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Cable Address: 
Nomurashin Tokyo. New York Office: Member of 
National Association of Securities Dealers Inc. U.S.A. 


61 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Cable Address: 
Nomurashin New York. 
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JAPANESE RUBBER GOODS INDUSTRY 


Recession, plus tight money, has followed overproduc- 
There has ensued an intense competition. Small 
manufacturers, of whom there is a legion, are in an unten- 
able predicament. Wholesalers are in an equally distressing 
plight. Not unaffected but strongly resistant, several major 
companies are doing fairly well, especially those whose pro- 
duction emphasis is upon auto tires and tubes. Also good 
is the lot of those whose output is a special line less open 
to competition. 
Besides half a dozen major companies, there are very 


‘many minor manufacturers in the rubber-goods industry. 


In 1953, over 500 plants were in operation. Of the com- 
panies, only six do their main business in the manufacture 
of tires for autos. Auto-tire manufacturers are doing fairly 
well, but just the opposite is the case with the makers 
of tires for bicycles. In the manufacture of bike-tires, there 
are 55 companies with 65 plants. All these companies are 
operating with small capital resources, and there is very 


for a favorable factor thatthe market has impatiently been 
waiting. This impatience spells an acute sensitiveness to a 
favorable factor. Conversely, it means an obstinate im- 
perceptivity to an adverse factor. The market might not 
totally ignore, an adverse factor and go up. But it might 
obstinately stand pat, despite an adverse factor that might 
occur. | 
The impatient market won’t miss the slightest change 
if any welcome significance can be read into it. Possibly, 
such a change may be overestimated very often. The mar- 
ket may again and again be misled into taking a shadow 
While this process is being repeated, 
an actual substance may eventually emerge. Nobody now 
can say with assurance when this emergence will come, nor 
what will touch it off. ‘But a turn on the market has always 
come in that inscrutable sort of way. No human can fore- 
tell what will spark a turn of the market tide at any 
definite .milestone in the progress of time. 

What’s now definitely known is that the economic 
situation is anything but rosy. Many people think that it 
may get worse. At the same time, they are apparently 
inclined to the belief that not much room is now left for 
its further deterioration. 

Current stock prices are very much lower than the 
quondam peak. There’s little manifestation of investor in- 
terest. Nobody can pinpoint any bullish factor in concrete 
existence. These facts certainly are not, superficially, en- 
couraging to prospective buyers of stocks. That’s why the 
general investor wouldn’t budge from the fence, clinging 
to a wait-and-see attitude. He has got very dubious. Not 
until the market has risen quite high will he be convinced 
that a real upturn has come. | 

However, past experience shows that you would be too 


late, if you were to wait until the general investor had 


convinced himself of the advent of an overdue upturn. The 
outlook may still be hazy for some time to come, and for- 
bids any definite prognostication. The only thing that seems 


foreseeable is that there won’t be any further big drop 


in stock prices. 

This condition of the market seems to lend itself to 
the conception that at this moment the market is just on 
the threshold of an upward turning-point. This appraisal, 
as has already been said, may not impossibly prove unful- 
filled, now and then, in the flux of things. But this sort 
of unfulfilment wouldn’t, in consequence, be anything like 
the failure of a commitment belatedly made after the actual 
realization of a decidedly higher level of the market, which 
might subsequently prove the highest attainable. 


stiff competition among them. In addition, countless is the 
number of still smaller operators who buy raw rubber in 
infinitesimal quantities and process it into various. rubber 
goods. Owing to overproduction and light money, several 
minor companies have gone into bankruptcy. Several more 
are on the verge of a similar fate. 

In 1953, the production of rubber goods, in terms of 
raw rubber, amounted to 84,916 tons. This is an 
alj-time high, comparing with 65,905 tons in 1952 and 
with the 1935-1937 average of 57,667 tons. Among the 
causes for overproduction was the weak market for 
raw rubber in 1953. For example, the Singapore price 
at the end of October was about 40% down from the 
outset of the year. Moreover, the Government made a favor- 
able arrangement to finance rubber imports from Indonesia, 
as a means of offsetting the disproportionate excess of 
exports from Japan to that country. Thus, imports of 
rubber in 1953 ran at over 90,000 tons, nearly 23,000 tons 
more than in the preceding year. Another cause was a 
sharply-increased demand for rubber goods. In auto tires 
and tubes, the notable increase in the number of autos and 
in running mileage had suddenly expanded the demand for 
them. In addition to these domestic demands, there was 
an active trade in the export of tires and tubes. In this 
branch of the industry, demand was running ahead of pro- 
duction. A sharp expansion was also seen in the demand 
for other rubber goods, such as all-rubber shoes and rub- 
bered cloths. In these particular goods, the demand was 
supported by the continuance of bad weather. 

That activity, however, was only to last in the first 
half of 1953. In those days, manufacturers benefited from 
a lower cost of materials and a high price of products. By 
the fall of that year, the market had taken a turn for the 
worse. Sales dropped in all kinds of rubber goods. This 
led to the accumulation of inventories. They ran at 2,200 
tons at the end of January, 1953, and had increased by 
about 41% by January, 1954. The decline in demand was 
due principally to the effects of deflation. Diminishing sales 
have immediately hit wholesalers. Generally speaking, they 
are operating on a very small capital—Y2-million or Y3- 
million at most. With such meager financial resources, they 
used each month to handle a business worth about 10 times 
as much as their capital. They have consequently little 
power of resistance to a business setback. Unable to get 
payments from retailers and cut off from financial facilities 
by banking institutions, many wholesalers have been driven — 
into a serious predicament—some into bankruptcy. Similar- 
ly difficult is the position of medium and small manufacturers 
of rubber goods. Most of them are as deficient in capital 
resources as are most wholesalers. Not only do the goods 
supplied to wholesalers remain unpaid, but in some lines 
they are being returned to the manufacturers. 

The rubber-goods manufacturers, through their co- 
operative organization, Rubber Industry’ Association, are 
making efforts to get aid from financial institutions. They 
are said to be holding conferences with the Bank of Japan 
and with ordinary commercial banks, in order to discover 
a way out of their pressing difficulties. But, in these times 
of hard money, the bankers are committed to a policy of 
restricting loans as much as possible, not alone to the 
rubber industry. but to other industries as well. If the 
banking policy is to assist only those who deserve the aid, 
there may come an adjustment of this industry, with the 
elimination of those who are less worthy. Those aligned 
with the Rubber Industry Association have adopted a re- 
solution to carry out a voluntary curtailment of production 
so as to bring it into line with the effective demand. So 
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Economic REvIEW 


THE JAPANESE ALUMINIUM ROLLING INDUSTRY 


By aluminium rolling is meant rolling sheet/plate (rec- 
tangular and circle), coiled strip, foil; drawing and extrud- 
ing pipe, rod as well as all kinds of shape, and also drawing 
wire other than electrical conductor. These products are 
now put out at a monthly average of 4,000 metric tons with 
production capacity of about 7,500 metric tons per month 
on a basis of normal working hour by 60 plants. The 
aluminium rolling industry in Japan dates back to 1900, 
only a few years after aluminium ingot production and 
goods fabrication got started in the United States on a 
commercial basis, and since then, starting from aluminium 
rolling sheet by the same equipment as used for copper 
rolling, a start was made with rolling aluminium sheet 
and plate, drawing aluminium pipe, rod, bar and wire, 
extruding structural shapes and even rolling down foil 
with exclusively imported aluminium ingot from the United 


States, Canada, and the European Continent together with 


domestically salvaged aluminium scrap. In 1934 there began 
in Japan domestic primary aluminium ingot production for 
the first time with imported bauxite from Bintan Island, 
and also with other necessary imported mill supplies. Con- 
currently with starting aluminium ingot production, strong 
aluminium alloy rolled products for making airplanes were 
turned out and peak production in 1944 was about 140,000 


metric tons of aluminium and its alloy sheet, plate, strip, 


rod, bar, extruded shape, rivetting wire, and foil. 


Production since 1946:— 
(Unit: Metrio Ton) 


Sheet Pipe Red/Bar Wiire Foil Total 
Shape 

17,330 300 900 300 60 18,890 
18,170 200 1,600 430 100 29,40 
23,520 120 360 110 260 24,500 
110 450 70 600 29,130 
29,420 . 240 460 1,110 31,300 
33,710 260 870 170 1,540 36,550 
1952 34,340 200 790 270 2,040 37,640 
ee ee 38,000 380 1,400 350 2,870 43,000 


The Japanese aluminium fabricators highly elevated 
their technique almost up to equal standard as in America 
and Europe for making strong alloy rolled products for 
structural purposes. Whilst the number of rolling plants 
during wartime totaled 120 or more, large and _ small, 
throughout Japan, right after the close of the war, some 
plants converted their rolling equipment to copper and 
other non-ferrous metal rolling, thereby decreasing the num- 
ber of rolling mills to some 60. 


Consumption for 1953 by industry :— (Unit: Metric Tom) 

| Tonnage Percentage 
3,200 7.4 
U.N. & other Special Procuremfent...... 3,100 7.3 

Electrical Appliances, 2,960 6.9 
Textile and Chemical Industry .......... 1,870 4.4 
Constructural use (Roofing, etc.) ........ 1,300 3.0 


far as present indications go, this year’s output is figured 
at 19,800 tons, a little over 7% less than last year. 


~ What will come out of these efforts at remedial action 
is yet to be seen. What is evident at this moment is 
that, while smaller companies are in precarious existence, big 
ones are entrenched in a position of strong resistance to 
business recession. Two of these major companies. are 
financially affiliated with spinning giants. Another is ar- 
ranging to enlist American technological and capital as- 


sistance. 


Characteristically, the Japanese aluminium rolling in- 
dustry includes tiny and small-scale home industry as well 
as the largest up-to-date modern plants with exactly the 
same efficient equipment as Occidental mills. Some mills 
are jointly in operation with copper rolling and some are 
ee sheet aluminium products within their own plants, 

from sheet fabrication to making finished goods such 
as ; ook pans and other household utensils as well as power- 


pressed sheet products. 


So far as the production of aluminium rolled goods is 
concerned, in spite of a wartime yearly production peak of 
140,000 metric tons in 1944, Japan is now producing about 
4, 000 metric tons of mostly thinner gauge sheets per month 
at the normal working capacity with domestically produced 
aluminium ingot, whilst during the wartime heavier gauge 
plates, more voluminous bar, rod and extruded shapes for 
making airplanes were exclusively produced at full wartime 
capacity. However, damaged or obsolete rolling equipment 
is now being repaired and rehabilitated, and therefore the 
present aluminium rolling capacity is 90,000 metric tons 
a year, which is the present rated capacity covering 
standard-sized sheet, bar/rod, extruded shape, rivetting wire 
and foil on a basis of the usual peacetime working hours. 
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HONGKONG’S INDUSTRY AND ITS FUTURE 


By U Tat-chee, 0.B.E., J.P. 


(President, Hongkong Manufacturers’ Union) 


The importance of Hongkong’s industrial development 
to the prosperity of this Colony could be best illustrated 
by the words of our Governor in his Budget Speech made 
on the 4th of March this year: “The Colony’s economy 
would undoubtedly have been more severely affected, were 
it not for the steady and increasing development of in- 
dustry. We were all at one time too ready to think of 
Hongkong only as entrepot and to say that industry could 
never really prosper. That attitude of mind is changing, 
largely no doubt as a result of the realization that if it 
were not for the exports of our factories, we should be 
even more in the economic doldrums than we already are!”’ 
Government statistics show that 30% of local exports com- 
prise local manufactured products. There are more than 
60 major industrial groups in the Colony with about 2,300 


registered factories and workshops employing more than 
300,000 workers. 


Hongkong’s development as one of the world’s great 
ports has afforded her considerable scope in the expansion 
of her heavy industries. Among such industries are ship- 
building and repairing; the construction of diesel engines; 
and the rolling of steel bars. More steel plants will be 
set up in Hongkong to produce structural steels from iron 
scraps which is abundantly available here. The range of 


The rated capacity can be increased by converting copper 
rolling capacity thereto if required and also by restoring 
all the magnum-sized extrusion presses which are now 
almost lying idle to normal operation. 

Consumption of aluminium rolled products has a pro- 
mising future in the expanding domestic market for general 
household utensils, for architectural, electrical appliance 
and other processing fields, for structural materials replac- 
ing wood, iron/steel, and other non-ferrous metal. Export 
flourishes by meeting ever increasing overseas demands, es- 


pecially for aluminium and its alloy sheets, coiled and flat, 


rectangular and circle, corrugated sheet for roofing and 
siding use, and all kinds of wrapping and insulating mate- 
rials by foil. Rolled products are now widely demanded 
from overseas consumers in Southeast Asia, India, Near 


East, Africa, the European continent, Australia, Latin 

America, the United States, etc. 

| Aluminium rolled products 

Export since 1949:—(Unit: Metric Ton) 

Destination 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
2,560 2,870 4,090 5,520 2,600 
Europe 240 220 40 
-90 650 540 500 200 
South’ America ee 20 30 130 50 350 
North America... 160 740 510 20 20 
3,070 4,290 7,150 6,980 3,200 


The aluminium rolling industry is a typical one among 


Japanese 
exports of aluminium rolled products have been increasing 


‘since the reopening of foreign trade early in 1949, starting 


only at 3,100 metric tons but will be 8,000 metric tons 


in 1954 covering chiefly aluminium and its alloy plate and — 


sheet (flat. and corrugated), sheet circles, strip, and foil. 
The industry is receiving growing orders for aluminium 
rolled products from every corner of the world. 


light industries is even wider. The Colony’s 13 cotton spin- 
ning mills are equipped with 213,000 spindles which produce 
7.2 million pounds of yarn:'a month. The most modern type 
of pressure dyeing of yarns in package form has been in- 
troduced in Hongkong’s spinning mills. HK’s 140 weaving © 
factories operate approximately 6,000 power looms and 
about 1,000 hand looms, with a combined monthly output of 
about 15 million yards of cloth. Other important light in- 
dustries in the Colony include those engaged in the manu- 
facture of enamelware, paints and oils, aluminium ware, 
pressure lamps,’ pressure cookers, plastic goods, safety 
matches, cement, rope, food-canning, preserved ginger, wire 
nails, needles and screws, cotton and woollen knitting ware. 

Hongkong has the facilities and enjoys many advantages 
for success in her efforts to promote her industries. There 
is a good and efficient Government, a stable currency, good 
shipping and banking facilities, a cooperative and contented 
labour force, and above all there are adventurous industria- 
lists. There is plenty of readily available capital in this 
Colony and more funds are pouring into HK from the Philip- 
pines, Indochina and even from US. There is a large supply 
of skilled labour from Shanghai. There is however one big 
obstacle: the building land problem. Cheap laid for fac- 
tories does not exist. Industrialists have to pay $20 to $30 
per square foot for their sites. Few could afford to pay 
this price. Early this year an appeal was made to the 
Governor for a special area to be utilized and developed 
as an Industrial Area. The Governor appointed a special 
Committee of inter-departmental experts to investigate and 
to advise the Government on the proposed project. It is 
hoped that a decision would be reached soon especially when 
the need for factory land is growing more urgent. Three 
hundred and twenty applicants now require a total area 
of approximately seven million square feet for théir new 
factories. It was estimated that if land is available, there 
would be an increase of another 2,000 factories in the next 
ten years and every able-bodied member of the 300,000 
squatters would be employed. Government played a very 
important role in the development of the local industry. 
The Department-of Commerce and Industry has been giving 
every help required to promote sales of:local products abroad. 
A Trade Promotion Officer was appointed, and a Trade & 
Industry Advisory Committee formed for the sole purpose 
of promoting trade and industry. Recently a Standing Com-— 
mittee of Technical Education and Vocational Training was 


- appointed to give advice on technical education in local 
schools and institutes so that local industries would ss: a 


continuous supply of trained technicians. 


There are good and appreciative markets for HK pro- 
ducts not only in Southeast Asia and Africa, but also in 
Britain and South America. Recently enquiries were re- 
ceived from Canada and countries in Europe for our manu- 
factured goods. HK woollen knitted gloves had been so good 
and so cheap that the authorities in Britain and US recently 
made an issue of it and manufacturers in Britain admitted 
that while in the past they had never worried about com- 
petition of cheap HK products due to their inferior quality, 
they are now much concerned with the improved quality 
of HK products. 


In the development of new markets the Chinese Manu- ~ 
facturers’ Union (CMU) played a very important part. The . 
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million in 1951. | / 


The only indication so far available regarding the 
1954/55 crops is for the U.S.A., where the acreage sown 
to rice will be increased by 8 percent over the record 
area of 1953. This expansion is fairly uniform over the 
five main rice States. Some of the increase in California 
is land formerly devoted to cotton, which has now to be 


diverted to other uses owing to the imposition of acreage 
restrictions on cotton. 


Shipments are now recovering from the low levels of 
1953. A welcome improvement has been particularly notice- 
able in the volume of exports from Burma, largely against 
long-term contracts with Ceylon and Japan. On the other 
hand, there has been a further decline in Thai exports. 
Burmese shipments are likely to continue for some months 
at a rate well above that of 1953, since none of the 900,000 
long tons which Burma may export to India under the 
recent agreement had been moved at the beginning of 
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CMU, which today has a membership of 900 leading factories, two months the prospect is good. After the rainy season is a 
was established in 1934 and in 1935 sent a delegation with over and with peace in the East there will be more orders | So 
samples of HK products to participate in Singapore’s Trade from Southeast Asia especially when prices of rubber and poets 
Show. That was HK’s first CMU organised participation in tin have gone up and countries like Indonesia, Ceylon, | yo) js 
a Foreign Trade Fair. Except during the war years, the Malaya and the Philippines will have more foreign exchange | gyalit: 
CMU held locally an Annual Exhibition of Hongkong pro- for their imports. Another market which most of local | for tt 
ducts. The last one was attended by one million visitors. industrialists have been ignoring is HK’s local market with | theref 
Hongkong’s first participation in the BIF in London was 2% million people. If only people of HK would buy more | settle 
in 1948, and thereafter HK joined the show every year with locally manufactured articles, and local stores would sell Thai 
great success. HK products were also displayed in Trade more HK products and manufacturers would make their oe 
Exhibitions in Djakarta, Toronto, Seattle, Manila, Brussels, goods more attractive to local consumers, this market should land's 
Karachi, Utrecht and Taiwan. In order to develop new also prove very remunerative. The future is promising Se 
markets and to expand existing ones, the CMU sent trade but there is much to be done by manufacturers, by exporters ‘likely 
delegations to various countries regularly. The largest de- and by the Government to develop HK’s industry for the ie wh 
legation, consisting of 125 members, went to England in two _ prosperity of the community. | pag 
specially chartered planes in 1951. Members of this dele- ment 
gation, after attending the BIF, visited different countries on ” wedé 
the Continent. The Delegation sent to Singapore in 1951 (Continued from Page 208) 
comprised 80 members. On their return journey, many of | | aiicr 
them visited Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines. At bicycles, 32,706 were cars, 1,740 were taxis, 9,489 were goods | govey 
present, the CMU is organizing a Trade Delegation to parti- vehicles, 7,016 were motor cycles and 4,329 were trishaws. | of a 
cipate in the Indonesian International Trade Fair to be held There were 5 cattle-carts and 1 horse-drawn vehicle. Burn 
in Djakarta next month. One other delegation will go to 46,403 long tons of rubber were exported from Singa- | Burn 
South Korea in the near future, and another to Bangkok. pore, making a total of 286,012 for the half year. The 1956 
The sending of Trade Delegations and the participation in Malayan total is 75,920, making 456,720 for the half year. for ti 
International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions have greatly help- For the half-year, 87,641 went to U.S.A., 33,820 to Japan, ie 4 
ed to improve exports and to develop new oversea markets 95,835 to the U.K., 42,287 to France, 31,838 to West Ger- perio 
for Hongkong Products. oe many, 27,460 to Italy, and 18,200 to Canada. Of 7,328.23 al 
Despite the fact that there has been a drop in number _ tons of latex exported in June, 2,085.53 went to the USA. long 
of orders for HK products from Southeast Asia during past and 1,948 to the U.K. ; : parb 
with 
settl 
stan 
| 0 
be : 
FINANCE & COMMERCE 
| Figures for 1953 show that world trade contracted st 
RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE saveatey Exports fell by 12 percent set eel A with 1952 howd 
Production continues to expand. Import demand is nd were less than one half of the pre-war volume. Burma ya; 
sluggish and prices have declined, but world shipments are Was the country most heavily affected, her shipments having Ney 
recovering from the low figures of 1953 as a result of con- fallen by 290,000 tons or to almost one quarter. Brazil, of - 
tracts concluded some months ago. A renewed shrinkage Italy and the U.S.A. also suffered notable declines in their ton 
of world trade may be feared, however, for 1955, unless rice exports. The volume of Thai exports was almost un- of 
the current imports of India and Japan are repeated or Changed, whilst China, Pakistan and Greece were excep- yo 
replaced by fresh demands stimulated by new developments. tional in expanding their foreign sales. Amongst importing (= 
Estimates of the 1953/54 rice crops show increases CoUntries, the outstanding feature was the severe drop in 
over previous figures. The most striking instance is India India’s takings, which fell by over half a million tons, or lis 
where about 414 million tons of paddy have been reaped. by almost three-quarters. Indonesia too reduced her im- Eu 
This would represent an increase of about 20 percent over Ports sharply to less than one-half the level of 1952. The the 
the outturn of 1951/52. As the acreage under rice in Chief increases in imports occurred in Japan. The expan- 
India rose in the last year only by about 3 percent, it is Sion in civilian imports recorded for Korea and the Kyukyus 
clear that yie]ds improved considerably. real, since it may be out- hay 
An important exception to this general prevalence of habe y Fi uction in relief shipments under U.S.A. of 
better crops is afforded by Burma. Earlier reports had . ee of 
stressed the greater area sown to rice, but it now appears Exports of Rice from the Three Main Exporters at 
that Upper Burma received insufficient rains and that the First Quarter of 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 Th 
distribution of the rainfall was generally unfavorable. | C3 
Damage by insects is also greater. As a result, the total 1951 =: 1052" 1058 188K ab 
outturn in Burma is now about 53 million tons of paddy, Be a eee Thousand metric tons, milled... . - In 
i.e. slightly less than in 1952/53. Total world production 108 at 
in 1953/54 (excluding China and the other countries in the | U.S.A Sag SOU eae 90 176 179 238 Pri 
Soviet orbit) may now be estimated qt about 118 million 907 $81 737 965 
tons of paddy, as against 1103 million in 1952 and 104° = 0S - 
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May. Burma’s total shipments during 1954 should thus 
be markedly higher than those of any previous postwar 
year. The outlook for Thai exports is much more un- 
certain. The disappointing low level during the first quar- 
ter is believed to be partly due to disagreements over the 
quality of some of the rice tendered against the contract 
for the British territories. The rate of shipments should, 
therefore, increase once this technical difficulty has been 
settled. On the other hand, the known forward sales of 
Thai rice are much smaller than those of Burma, so that 
outlets have still to be found for the major part of Thai- 
land’s export availabilities. 


Although the total shipments are increasing and are 


‘likely to continue to increase in 1954, international trade 


in rice is very inactive, with little interest being shown by 
buyers. This apparent contradiction is due to the fact 
that much of the present and prospective 1954 rice move- 
ment is in fulfilment of government-to-government contracts 
made some months ago. 


As very few transactions have been reported, it is 
difficult to assess values and price movements. One major 
government-to-government contract has been concluded, but 
of a special character. This agreement is one by which 
Burma will supply India with 900,000 long tons of rice. 
Burma can either ship 300,000 each year from 1954 to 
1956 at £50 per long ton ($138 per metric ton) f.o.b. 


for Small Mills Specials 42 percent brokens for the 1954 
portion, £48 for 1955, and £46 for 1956, or use the option 
of delivering the whole 900,000 tons in 1954 at the average of 
price of the 3 years, ie. £48. The Burmese authorities 


will exercise this option and will in 1954 ship 550,000 
long tons of Small Mills Specials and 350,000 tons of 
parboiled rice. This rice contract is, however, bound up 
with an agreement between the two governments for the 
settlement of outstanding financial claims. Thus, a _ sub- 
stantial part of the purchase price—<£13 per ton, i.e. slightly 
more than a quarter—will be recovered by India as part 
of this settlement. Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be assumed that the full contract prices represent values 
at which India would be willing to buy rice in the ordinary 
way. | 

As regards transactions other than between govern- 
ments, prices for U.S. rice kept, for a-number of months, 
very steady at the lower levels to which they had settled 
down in November 1953. Zenith No. 2 which contains a 
maximum of 7 percent brokens continued to be quoted at 
New Orleans at about $9.25 per 100 lbs. until the middle 
of April, when the price dropped to $9 (= $198 per metric 
Japanese purchases of U.S. rice have been mainly 
of lower grades, eg. No. 5 under-milled with 35 percent 
brokens, for which the prevailing price has been about $8 
(= $176 per metric ton) at San Francisco. 


In the London market, prices have continued to-de- 
cline. At the beginning of May, Thai rice c.if. Northwest 
European ports was being quoted about £3 per ton lower 
than in March. 


Export values of the main by-products of rice milling 
have been declining. For Brokens, there is a wide range 
of prices in London according to quality. At the beginning 


of May, Italian and Viet-Nam 1 and 2 Mixed were quoted 
at about £40 per metric ton c.if. Northwest European ports. — 


Thai Brokens ranged from £42 for Al Super to £30 for 
C3. Burmese grades 2, 3 and 4 mixed were valued at 
about £31, and Argentine half grain Brokens at about £28. 
In Rice Bran Canadian was quoted at £213, Burmese white 
at £203, Turkish £193, Iranian £19, North African £18. 


Prices quoted in May 1954 for Milled Rice, early shipment c.i.f. Europe 


Country of Origin Percentage of Pound Sterling 


Brokens permetric ton 

Italy: Originario Raffinato ....... 10 72 
Italy: Originario Mercantile 70 
Burma: Eufope No. 2 25 69 

Viet-Nam: Saigon No. 1 ...... See 10 61 


provided buyers find the price attractive. 


World shipments in 1954 are likely to be about 20 
percent higher than the low level of 1953. This probable 
recovery is due to two main factors: the exceptionally poor 


yield of the Japanese rice crop at the end of 1953 and 


the large Indian purchase from Burma. The volume of 
international trade in 1955 will largely depend on whether 
such exceptional factors will recur. Reports from India 
indicate that this year’s imports will serve to build up a 
famine reserve, and that there may be. no purchase of 
foreign supplies in 1955. A normal Japanese rice crop 
would probably reduce Japan’s rice imports in 1955 to 
about 1 million tons if the present relationships continue ~ 
between the prices of rice and of other cereals. There is 
thus a threat that total rice imports might shrink in 1955 
by about 30 percent compared to the current year, whilst 
export availabilities may continue undiminished, provided 
there is no spreading of warlike activities in South-East 
Asia. There is, however, a possibility of two new de 
velopmefits, which could serve to increase the demand for 
imports. In prewar days, mainland China was one of the 
chief rice-importers, taking an average of 700,000 tons 
annually in 1934-38. Even in the postwar years 1948-50 
she absorbed annually about 360,000 tons of foreign rice. 
A feature of the last three years is that China has become 
a net exporter of rice. However, these exports were dic- 
tated by political considerations rather than by the pressuré 
of excess home supplies, and there are now rumours that 
mainland China may again become a net importer at least 
temporarily. The second development is the future response 
buyers to relative price movements. There is plenty > 
of scope for an increase in the import demand for rice, 
Thus, the rice 
importing countries of Europe are now taking well over 
one million tons less rice than in prewar days, whilst their . 
own rice production has increased during this period by 
only about 150,000 tons. Cereal imports into the Far- 
Eastern region contain a far lower proportion of rice than 
formerly. In fact the proportion of rice to other grains has 
nearly reversed in the postwar period: whereas in the 
prewar period rice composed 75 percent of the total cereal 
imports, in recent years other grains made up 65-70 percent 
of the total cereals imported by the region. Different 
price relationships could go far towards enabling rice to 
reine its share in the grain import programs of deficit 
countries. 


RICE EXPORTS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS | 


Thailand’s rice exports in 1953 were 21,000 tons below 


' 1952 exports and 220,000 tons below 1951 exports. 


Thailand: Rice Exports to Selected Countries in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
| Agreements and Commitments in 1954 


Exports - Agreements 
and 
Destination 1951 1952 1953 commit- 
ments, 
1954 
Thousand metric tons, milled....... 
Malaya-Singapore=f 362 339 307 ) 
Sarawak and Br. North Borneo 31 20 ey 


*Commitment carried over from 1953.—7Excludes exports in transit 
to these ports.—§Allocation for Netherlands and Netherlands New Guinea. 


Burma’s total exports (excluding bran) in 1953 were 
280,000 tons below those of 1952 and 287,000 tons below | 
those of 1951. 
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Burma: Rice Exports to Selected Countries in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 


Agreements and Commitments in 1954 


Exports 
a 

Destination 1951 1952 £1953 commit- 

: (Jan./Nov.) ments, 
1954 

Thousand metric tons, milled....... 


The total for 1953 of 981,000 tons is for the whole year. 


Japan is now the world’s largest importer of rice. Dur- 
ing the period 1 November 1952 to 31 October 1953, Japan 
imported 1,005,739 metric tons of rice. Twenty countries 
contributed to these supplies. The bulk—648,914 tons— 
came from the traditional suppliers of Southeast Asia, 
namely (in metric tons) Thailand 349,460, Burma 233,500, 
‘Taiwan 42,500, Cambodia and Viet-Nam 23,454.. The other 
countries of Asia supplied 82,247 tons of which: Pakistan 
53,108, Iran 23,868, Turkey 5,271. The United States sup- 
plied 170,708 tons of which slightly over 90,000 tons came 
from the Gulf States and the balance from California. Three 
European countries supplied 80,575 tons: Spain (48,413), 
Italy (30,095) and Portugal (2,067), while 23,195 tons came 
from eight countries in Latin America. 


A feature of recent months has been the conclusion 
of a number of government-to-government contracts for the 
sale of rice. The Burma/Ceylon and the China/Ceylon 
Agreements were followed by an agreement between Burma 
and Japan which provided for shipments of 300,000 tons in 
1954 and of 200,000-300,000 tons early in 1955, 1956, and 
1957. Contrary to the Burma/Ceylon agreement, however, 
the price was only fixed for the 1954 portion, ie., £50 per 
ton, basis Ngatsein Small Mills Specials 42 percent Brokens 
(which is the price prevailing for the 1954 portion of long- 
term sales by the Burmese Government). Subsequently, a 
four-year agreement was made for the sale of Burma rice 
to the Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa). This provides for the 
shipment of 40,000 tons in 1954 and 35,000 annually in 
1955, 1956, and 1957. The price here is similar to the 


Burma/Ceylon Agreement, namely £50 for 1954 and £2 less 
for each subsequent year. 3 


The Government of Thailand concluded an agreement 
with the British authorities for a sale of 276,000-400,000 
metric tons of rice to be shipped in 1954 to the British 
territories in Southeast Asia. The minimum quantity is 
to consist of 197,000 tons of white rice ranging from White 
Rice 5 percent brokens to a new grade termed Bangkok White 
Rice No. 2,°and 79,000 tons of White Broken Rice. The 
actual grades to be supplied are at the buyer’s choice. 
The prices under this contract range from £54.5 ($151.90) 
for the White Rice 5 percent to £41.4.6 ($115.43) for the 
Bangkok White Rice No. 2, while the prices for the Brokens 


are £33.10 ($93.80) for Al Super and £32.2 ($89.88) for 


the Brokens Al Special. Compared to last year’s contract, 
these prices show a reduction which is least for the high 
grades, and greatest for the lower grades. Thus, on the 
White Rice 5 percent, the reduction is only £1 per ton, 
but on the White Rice 25 percent it is £2.8 per ton, while 
it is estimated that the new grade Bangkok No. 2 is being 
sold at £5.8 per ton less than the comparable grade of 1953. 
The reduction on the Brokens is £5.8 per ton on last year’s 
prices. All these prices are ex. mill Bangkok. A charge 
must be added to cover the expenses of loading the rice 
on the ocean steamer. Owing to improvements which have 
-_been made in the port of Bangkok, where ships can now 
load directly instead of having to take cargo from lighters 


are similar to those under the British contract. 
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in the gulf, this charge has been drastically reduced, and is 
now only £2.4 per ton, compared with £6.16 in 1953, be- 
fore the technical conditions had been improved. The total 
reduction in cost for the buyers is, therefore, in the neigh- 
borhood of £10 ($28) per ton on the lowest grades. 


An agreement has also been made between the Gov- | 


ernments of Thailand and Japan whereby the former will 
supply the latter with 300,000 tons of rice in 1954. Prices 
Provision 
is made for higher grade rice to be supplied at the equiva- 
lent of £62 ($173.60) for White Rice 100 percent No. 1. 

The grade White Bangkok No. 2 is one of two new 
grades recently established in Thailand, which allow for a 
heavy percentage of broken rice. Thus, the grade White 
Bangkok No. 1 includes from 50 to 55 percent of brokens 
and No. 2 from 55 to 60 percent. 


PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1954 


In spite of widespread recession in prices of Philippine 
export products, excepting sugar and leaf tobacco, the total 
value of trade in the first quarter of 1954 was considerably 


higher. compared with the quarter immediately preceding and 


the first quarter in 1953. Total trade in the first three 
months of the year amounted to P440.1 million, P40.9 million 
more than the previous quarter and P39.1 million greater 
than the same quarter of 1953. Exports during this period 
aggregatec P215.3 million, the highest compared with any 
quarterly total in 1953, while imports totalled P224.8 million 
which was exceeded in value only by the second quarter 
of the preceding year. The import balance for the first 
quarter of 1954 was P9.5 million, and was lowest compared 


with the trade deficits for the four preceding quarters, as 
shown below: 


Foreign Trade of the Philippines 
(F.0O.B. value in million pesos) 


Balance of 
Period Imports Exports Trade 
Srd quarter ........ 193.1 211.3 18.2 
1954— 


Compared with the same quarter in 1958, the gain in 
total trade during the first quarter of the year was made 
possible on the one hand by an increase of 19.3 percent 
in export volume which more than offset a 3.8 percent de- 
cline in export prices, and on the other hand by a rela- 
tively smaller increase of 11.7 percent in the import quan- 
tum at prices which were 4.6 percent lower. The terms 
of trade of the Philippines with all countries during the 
quarter were thus about 3 percent better than the quarter 
immediately preceding and slightly higher compared with 
the same quarter in 1958. 

While the bulk of Philippine trade was transacted, as 
in past periods, with North America, the expansion in total 
trade during the first quarter of 1954 resulted primarily 
from increased transactions with Northwestern Europe and 
Asia. Philippine imports from North America dropped by 
3.2 percent, but exports to the region were maintained at 
practically the same level as in the first quarter of 1958. 
On the other hand, imports and exports to Northwestern 
Europe increased by 75.8 percent and 125.0 percent, respec- 
tively. Similarly, there was an expansion in imports from 
Asia by 14.3 percent and in exports by 42.5 _ percent. 
Northwestern Europe replaced Asia as second biggest market 
for Philippine exports by a fairly wide margin. 


Imports——The general pattern of imports showed a 
more pronounced shifting from consumer to producer goods 
and from non-essential to essential goods. Compared with 
the same period in 1953, the importation of capital goods 
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1 is 
be- | during the quarter increased by 33.9 percent and that of 
ota] | Taw materials by 6.7 percent, whereas consumption goods 
igh- dropped by 9.5 percent. The same trend is shown in the 
table below which presents comparative figures on Philip- FAST 
; pine imports classified by commodity categories during the 
rOV- | first quarter of 1953 and 1954: 
AIR GARGO 
1 Imports Classified by Category e 
First Quarter 1953—-1954 
oT (F.O.B. value in thousand pesos) | 
ce n 
new Item N EW YORK a4 hours 
ra Quarter bution Quarter bution : 
218,200 - 100.0 224,741 100.0 5.4 1 hours 
cens Highly Eheential Goods 10,376 4.9 10,626 4.7 + 2.4 CHICAGO 422 
ntl roaucers 
102,362 48.0 120,878 58.6 +17.6 MONTREAL 42 hours 
Non-Essential P 
ceencosaig 31,012 14.5 33,033 14.7 . + 6.5 HAVANA 48 hours 
Non-Essentia] Con- 
pine Although 11.1 percent less in value compared with : ; 
ota] the first quarter of 1953, manufactured goods particularly One Airplane Service 
ably textile, metal, paper and rubber products led the list and | 
and constituted 36.1 percent of total imports during the first to 
hree three months of the year. Machinery and transport equip- y 
lion ment which increased by 37.2 percent was second on the North and South America 
ater list and made up 20.0 percent of the total. Food items, | 
riod mainly dairy products and cereals, maintained the third berth 
any 4nd accounted for 14.3 percent of total imports. This was 
lion slightly less than 1.0 percent compared with 1953. The = 
rter other important commodity groups were mineral fuels, lubri- ape 
first cants and related products (12.1 percent); chemicals (8.4 AIRLINES 
ared percent); and miscellaneous manufactured articles (5.0 Union Building, Hongkong. Phones 32066-7 
. as percent). It is imteresting to note that beverages and 
tobacco, which used to bulk large among the commodity J win¢s} OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
groups, suffered a cut of 25.9 percent and _ declined : 
from 3.4 percent to only 2.3 percent of total imports during 
the quarter. 
of The list of the ten principal imports in the first 
9 quarters of 1953 and 1954 is shown below: 
| 
: Ten Principal Imports of the Philippines . 
6 
5 First Quarter, 1953 and 1954 
: (F.O.B. value in thousand pesos) 
n in 
nade : Percent of 
cent 
_de- bution Decrease (-——) 
213,200 100.0 224,741 100.0 + 5.4 
erms Total Ton: 150,674 70.7 162,271 72.2 + 7.7 
the 1. Textile yarn, fabrics and made up articles ................ 48,352 22.7 38,631 7.2 —20.1 
arter 2. Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials ............ 20,157 9.5 27,270 12.1 +35.3 
with 3. Machinery and parts except electrical ............cceeeeeees 17,212 8.1 25,445 11.3 +47.8 
tal 6. Dairy products, eggs & honey 9,447 4.4 11,043 4.9 +16.9 
and 9. Paper, paper board and manufactures thereof ............ 6,204 2.9 8,239 3.7 +32.8 
10. Blectric machinery, apparatus and appliances. ............ 6,226 2.9 7,201 3.2 +15.7 
da at 
953. It will be noted that rubber and manufactures and tobacco 
stern and manufactures which used to occupy the ninth and tenth Exports.—Total exports during the first quarter of the 
spec- places respectively in the first quarter of 1953, dropped year amounted to P215.3 million, 14.6 percent greater than 
from out from the list and were replaced by paper, paperboard the level in the same quarter of 1953. Notwithstanding a 
cent. and manufactures thereof and electrical machinery, appa- 12.7 percent drop in prices, coconut and coconut prepara- 
arket ratus -and appliances. Transport equipment, formerly tions led the list of the principal export groups accounting 
seventh on the list, climbed up to the fifth berth dislodging for 36.7 percent of the total. Centrifugal sugar and other 
| dairy products, eggs and honey which dropped to the sixth related products experienced a slight improvement. in price 
od a place. Cereals and cereal preparations went down from and followed next with 33.0 percent; minerals and metals 
soods — sixth to seventh place. With the exception of these com- was third with 9.2 percent. Logs, lumber and timber nosed 
ba modities, all other items maintained their relative positions out fibers and manufactures by a very narrow margin and 
‘oods 


on the list in point of value and importance. 


each shared roughly 8.1 percent of total exports. 


| 
} 
a 
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The ten principal export items of the Philippines for the first quarter of 1953 and 1954 are shown below: a 

set. 
Ten Principal Exports of the Philippines is go 
First Quarter, 1953 and 1954 panie 
conti 
(F.O.B. value in thousand pesos) dend: 
| (Quantity in thousand kilos) rise ] 
Commodity Quantity Value Percent Distribution Percent change by lo 

1953 1954 1953 1954. 1953 1954 Quantity Value that 

‘Tete 187,791 215,044 100.0 100.0 + 14.5 hand 
Total Ten Principal Exports 164,307 194,262 7.6. 90.2 + 18.2 are ¢ 
119,047 155,965 49,273 64,303 26.2 29.9 + 31.0 + 30.5 

240,670 285,282 55,728 69,097 29.7 32.1 + 18.5 + 24.0 1ce 
S$. Abaca (manufacture) ....c.ccccccceees 34,926 25,772 23,605 16,100 12.6 Pia — 26.2 — 31.8 espec 
4. Logs, lumber and timber* ......... 66,491 151,637 7,450 17,389 4.0 8.1 +128.1 +133.5 inflat 
decd 9,598 12,122 5,965 7,431 3.5 + 26.3 + 24.6 
11,838 7,512 8,502 5,252 4.5 2.4 — 36.5 $8.2 

81,198 142,926 2,902 4,877 1.5 2.3 + 76.0 + 68.1 Far 
* Thousand board feet. ? to F 

to n 

It will be noted that while copra, centrifugal sugar, imports. Of the ten principal imports of the Philippines mide 
logs, lumber and timber, coconut oil and chromite ore in- during the quarter, the United States provided 80.0 percent | S@°° 
creased both in quantum and export value, unmanufactured of textile yarns, fabrics and made up articles; 80.5 percent talis 
abaca, desiccated coconut, iron ore and leaf tobacco declined of machinery and parts e@Xeept electrical; 69.7 percent of eee 
both in quantity and export value. A particularly signi- dairy products, eggs and honey; 94.6 percent of transport | ty 1 
ficant development during the quarter was noted in logs, equipment; 76.3 percent of manufactures of metals; 90.4 | they 
lumber and timber whose sales increased by 128.1 percent percent of paper, paper board and manufactures thereof, to H 
in volume and 133.5 percent in value. On the other hand, and 86.6 percent of electrical machinery, apparatus and man 
leaf tobacco suffered a reduction of 40.9 percent in volume appliances. On the other hand, of the ten principal exports a hi 
and 32.1 percent in value although its price improved con- of the Philippines, the United States purchased nearly 100 __ finar 


siderably compared with the first quarter of 19538. How- percent of centrifugal sugar; canned pineapple, desiccated do. 


ever, leaf tobacco moved up from the tenth to the ninth coconut and coconut oil; 95 percent of chromite ore; more seen 
place in point of value on the list of principal exports of than 40 percent of abaca and copra, and over 16.4 percent _ tion: 
the Philippines during the first quarter of 1954. -— of logs, lumber and timber. 3 os 
ave 

Direction of Trade:—As in past periods, roughly 95 Japan likewise continued to be the second best trading that 


percent of Philippine trade in the first three months of 
the year was transacted with North America, Northwestern 
Europe and Asia. North America continued to take the 


country of the Philippines... During the first three months jing 
of the year, Japan absorbed about 12 percent of total Philip- pig 
pine exports and sold a little over 6 percent of total Philip- 


trad 
lead both as a market for Philippine products and as a pine imports. She was the biggest buyer of Philippine p;i¢ 
source of Philippine imports. Asia, however, was replaced logs, lumber and timber (73.5 percent) and of iron ore pre} 
by Northwestern Europe as second biggest Philippine export (100 percent). On the other hand, she was the second 


market, although it remained second to North America as important source of Philippine imports of base metals (30.4 B 


source of imports. — percent); textile yarns, fabrics and made-up articles (10.7 quo 
The United States continued to dominate the external percent); manufactures of metals (8.9 percent); machinery _ retv 

trade of the country by absorbing 63.9 percent of total and parts except electrical (5.3 percent); and electrical 47% 

Philippine exports and supply 68.8 percent of total Philippine machinery apparatus and appliances (3.8 percent). 9%. 

| pro} 

fror 

INDONESIA’S RUBBER EXPORTS HONGKONG SHARE be 

Rubber exports in May amounted to 59,027,000 kilos (estate rubber: MARKET oo 

23,281,000 kilos and smallholders’ rubber: 34,746,000 kilos). . The 


Politically there hasn’t been 


any Hot 

1000 k R 1,000 

‘i Estate gmallhol. Estate Smallhol- change after Geneva but unrest in g j 
Rubber dersrubber Total Rubber ders rubber Total Vietnam gives one an unpleasant fore- lon; 

1953 taste of possible machinations of the § gtn 
28,133 27,383 55,516 125,482 96,605 222,087 communists in Indochina. The Peking gop 
Ee ene. 21,254 30,771 52,025 89,096 93,607 182,703 intention to attack Formosa cannot yet cid: 
a 23,986 39,969 63,955 95,835 111,630 207,465 be taken seriously and all threats com- reg 
22,005 88,866 60.871 86,919 113,134 200,053 elng propaganda 
Me ee 24,366 38,982 63,348 95,967 119,364 215,331 morale-boosting for the “broad masses’. (Chi 
tune 23,281 34,746 58,027 95,531 111,903 207,434 It is, of course, never very calm for 
| here and nobody’ expects it but after kor 

(im 1008 gress) the recent peaceful co-existence pala- pul 

tate Smallholders vers and the cessation of actual jn 

ie ea ae 176,435 279,788 23,315 the political outlook has improved and wo 
Ss 162,183 246,082 408,265 34,022 “therefore more enquiry for local als 
178,672 516,333 695,005 57,917 securities has arisen with resultant 
214,048 579,046 793,094 66,091 firmer prices and near-future trend. 
1954 Jan./May 111,205 181,292 292,497 58,499 the current interim dividend season mo 


which though not surprising any old 
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holder nevertheless cheers the younger 
set. In a period of trade recession “it 
is good to know that our public com- 
panies continue to progress well and 
continue to pay interim and final divi- 
dends as ever. Turnover is on the 
rise but very often investors are misled 
by looking at sales figures not realising 
that a good deal of shares changing 
hands is being done among brokers who 
are often jobbers or part-jobbers, trad- 
ing on their. own account. This prac- 
tice is very popular here and _ has 
especially during boom periods led to 
inflated turnover figures. 


The uncertain conditions in some 
Far Eastern countries, particularly in 
Vietnam, have caused a number of 


financiers there to transfer their funds 


to Hongkong which is,“we are happy 
to notice, regarded as financially the 
soundest and politically one of the 
safest places in Asia. The flight capi- 
talists are mainly overseas Chinese; 
sensing some danger to life and proper- 
ty in various Far. Eastern territories, 
they prefer to play safe and send money 
to Hongkong. . Here they find not very 
many opportunities to invest capital in 
a highly profitable way but for’ modest 
financiers real estate and securities will 
do. Brokers at the Stock Exchange 


seem. to believe that considerable por- - 


tions of the newly imported wealth— 
from Vietnam, Philippines, Thailand— 
have gone into the share market but 
that is only a supposition; the flourish- 
ing construction market has absorbed 
big money from overseas Chinese who 
traditionally cherish assets in stone, 
brick and concrete while harbouring a 
prejudice against stocks and shares. 


Yields, are again on the retreat as 
quotations advance. Utilities now 
return only about 7% and HK Banks 
43%. Some industrials yield around 
9%. However first mortgages on good 
property will bring money lenders 
from 12 to 15% _ p.a. Quotations 
generally were higher last week. Hotel 
shares were conspicuous as the sale of 
the old HK Hotel site was reported but 
nothing definite has become known. 
The delay in constructing the HK 
Hotel, in Pedder Street, has become 
a joke in the Colony; for a year or 
longer the site has been ready for con- 
struction work but nothing has been 
done. with the Hotel Company unde- 
cided what to do and no _ doubt 
regretting the arrangement made 
with a Chinese syndicate for the de- 


molition of the old hotel and_ con- 
struction of a little skyscraper. The 
Chinese Syndicate has made a big 


fortune out of the deal with the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Hotels Ltd. and the 
public is amused about the clever way 
in which this was done. Cements were 
in good demand as the Company are 
working and earning well. Ropes are 


also improving on better business of — 


this old local industry. The Wheelock 
group is also sharing in the current 
prosperity. Godowns are. enjoying 


more enquiry as there is some hope for 


increased trade and consequently more 


business for the warehouse industry. 
As usual, utilities are in most active 
demand. Yaumati Ferry, it is believed, 
will make a new issue. Cements, in- 
cidentally, also are rumoured to con- 
template doing the same thing. 


Last week’s day-by-day report: 
Tuesday: In otherwise quieter trading, 
the market was enlivened by further 
appreciation in Green Island Cements, 
and shares were eagerly sought up to 
$25. Small gains were also made by 
Wheelocks and Unions on better in- 
quiry, but elsewhere the list was un- 
altered from Friday. The undertone 
was a shade firmer, and the trading 
volume was about five and a half lakhs. 
Wednesday: Hongkong Bank shares 
were active and in lively dealings they 
closed firmer. Hotels also were busy 
and strong, and improved 50c_ over 
Tuesday, while Wheelocks maintained 
their recent steady trend. Utilities 
were better where changed and 
Cements though quieter reached a new 
1954 high for the fifth successive day. 
The undertone was good, and_ the 
volume $1% million. Thursday: Hotels 
made further appreciable headway and 
soared to $10.70 before turning reac- 
tionary. Banks also improved reflect- 
ing higher rates from London and 
Unions were fractionally better on de- 
mand exceeding supply. Wheelocks 
and Realties made some progress and 
changed hands. freely. Utilities and 
Dairies were steady and unaltered, the 
close was satisfactory. The’ turnover 
was $1,429,000. Friday: Activity was 
more subdued and profit-taking or light 
selling checked progress in some sec- 
tions. Hotels were inclined be 
erratic but closed better, and Cements 
were more readily obtainable. The 
Wheelock group lacked interest but 
were steady and Utilities did not show 
major changes either way. Banks and 
Unions were quietly supportéd andthe 
undertone at the end of the week was 
about steady. The trading volume was 
eight and a half lakhs. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


HCNGKONG 
| IN JULY 

The two chief factors which affected 
the pattern and behaviour of the share 
market during July were the Indochina 
settlement at Geneva, and the Hainan 
aeroplane incidents, and on balance the 
list showed a predominance of gains 
over losses. Utilities set the pace in 
the recovery. movement to finish some 
7% higher than early July but below 
the best. Banks and Unions, as is 
usual, did not vary to any significant 
extent and were steady throughout. 
The Wheelock group gave a satisfac- 
tory, though net spectacular, account 
of themselves and Allied Investors 
went above par on the report of being 
a member of the syndicate bidding for 
Hongkong & China Gas Co. shares. In 
the Dock and Godown section Hong- 
kong & Kowloon Wharves and Hong- 
kong Docks improved sharply in anti- 
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cipation of a relaxation of embargo 
restrictions, and both were 10% better 
during the period under review. Land 
and Hotel Co. shares held their own, 
and absorbed considerable investment 
and speculative funds. Among local 
Industrials Cements were the medium 
of spirited and brisk activity on per- 
sistent reports of favourable trading 
news and prospects, and they closed 
at their best for the month. Stores 
were usually steady and Lane, Craw- 
fords and Dairy Farms accounted for 
most of the activity at advancing rates. 
The Miscellaneous and Cotton sections 
were idle and hesitant and the turnover 
was small. Rubber shares maintained 
their following of specialist operators, 
but did not make much headway after 
flattering early on. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Hongkong & Shanghai’ Banking 
Corporation, Douglas Steamship Co., 
ag Ferry Co. and Yangtsze Finance 

0. 

Business reported during July: $20,- 
584,269. Business reported in 1953: 
$150,766,890. Business in Jan./July this 
year: $129,885,092. Business reported 
July, 1953: $24,525,715. 


Business’reported during July :— 
Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan 
78,400 
77,083 
20,044 
65,970 
12,046 
15 
Rubber 

Amalgamated Rubber .............. 263,550 


Ziangbe Rubber 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


We have entered a quiet period of 
trading. Gold remains in the doldrums 
and silver, long neglected, is moribund. 
The lack of confidence on the part of 
native banks and bullion dealers in the 
future of their business is well known. 
US$ dealings are on the decline in the 
free market. The official rate is hardly 
different from the free rate and the 
trend is for sterling convertibility. 
Exchange banks have greatly profited 
from the decline of the native banks’ 


business who, for many years past, have > 


made most of their profits from free 
exchange business. The question of 
liquidating a number of such native banks 
or amalgamating, where possible, old 
establishments has been discussed for 
some time now. There is, of course, 
little chance for survival in the present 
stage’ of financial development of this 
Colony for the host of native banks, 
money changers and similar institutions 
for a few firms with good 
clientele and with new banking business 
such as loans and real estate interests. 
The wonder is that so many of these 
redundant native banks have continued 
—but this is a phenomenon of Chinese 
economic enterprise also observed in 
other trades where there is hardly any 
business, not to mention profits, and 
still the family, clan and ‘native district 
friends’ manage on the proverbial rice 
bowls. 


Chinese exchange business in the free 
market is practically non-existent. Oéten 
rates are nominal only with no trans- 
action reported. The Far Eastern TT 
and notes business ought to be developed 
as there is considerable demand for it— 
but, strangely among the so’ very 
resourceful and daring Chinese traders, 
this line of business has been neglected 
and it is today difficult to buy in the 
local market larger parcels of notes of 
most neighbouring countries. This fact 
appears to suggest that controls in Far 
Fastern countries is more effective and 
that smuggling is on the decline. 
Triangular exchange business, for which 
in the 
days of differences between free and 
official crossrates, has declined with the 
firmness of sterling. Switch exchange, 
which is operated with great success in 
Japan, has usually done without the 
ever-ready services of Hongkong’s 
financial and exchange markets; however, 
the immediate convertibility of any cur- 
rency into any currency remains the 
principal attraction here. There also 


remains the immediate convertibility of 


any currency into gold but it seems that 
this is not very much appreciated these 
days. Speculation, once the chiet 
occupation of large numbers of Shanghai 
and local financiers and their followers, 
has lost its glamour long ago and today 
it is hard to interest anybody in the 
several forward markets which operate 


here. The old stalwarts of the specula- 
tion business have slowly left the scene 
and turned to more solid matters such 
xs housing construction, land _ deals, 
mortgages, commodity brokerage—but 
few can make a proper living unless they 
have substantial capital at their disposal. 
The trend is definitely away from the 
free exchange and gold markets and into 
comunerce, industry, construction, retail. 
After the war and for many years then 
the prosperity of Hongkong was to some 
considerable extent influenced by the 
fact that we had an open exchange and 
bullion market here. This was a very 
great asset and it has brought wealth to 
Hongkong and its people. With this 
market off the decline and the converti- 
bility of many currencies looming, the 
question is raised how detrimentally this 


will influence the trend of business here. - 


Report for the week August 2-7: 


Gold 

August High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
2 HOLIDAY 
3 $250%, 25014 Low 260% 
4 250% 250% 
5 251 250% 
6 251 250% 
7 251% 250% 26114 High 


The opening and closing prices were 


-$250% -and 251%, and the: highest and 


lowest were $251% and 250%. The 
market was quiet but prices climbed up 
slightly on higher US$ rates and also 
the low stock which required for stock- 
filling higher cross rates to make the 
conclusion of import contracts possible. 
Business in the Exchange was reduced 
further and their income was unable to 
meet their expenditure; a number of 
their staff was discharged and wages 
were cut by 25%. This action of the 
Exchange was considered to be justified 
for.the future of business is unfavourable 
and hope for a change is slim. Future 
trend of the market is expected to be 
quiet. | 

Interest favoured sellers, totalled 15 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
amounted to 48,600 taels or averaged 
9720 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at a daily average of 43,500 taels. 
Imports were mainly from Macao and 
amounted to 12,000 taels. A shipment 
of 34,000 fine ounces arrived in Macao 
via the Colony last week, and was said 
to be the last shipment of those recently 
contracted. Exports figured at 9,500 
taels, which were divided as follows: 
5500 taels to Singapore, 1,500 to Indo- 
china, 1,500 to Rangoon, and 1,000 taels 
to India. Differences paid for local and 
Macao 99 fine were $12.70—12.50 and 
11.90—11.70 respectively per tael of .945 
fine. Cash sales totalled 11,090 taels, of 
which 6,090 taels listed and 5,000 taels 
arranged. Cross rates worked in the 
Exchange were US$37.78—37.73. 10,200 
ounces were contracted -at 37.85 C.LF. 
Macao. 


US$ 
Notes No 
August High Low High Lo 
2 HOLIDAY 
3 $579% 57914 57854 578 
4 5795% 579% 579% 578 
6 57914 579 579%% 578 
6 580 579% 580 578 
7 58014 580 580% 579 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Revie 
Silver 
August 2-7 Barpertael $cdin 5 20¢ coi 
High $5.75 3.75 2.82 
Low 5.65 3.66 2.80 


The market was firm but not muc 
business was concluded. Firmness 
due to eager demand by exporters, 
rises in the world markets made the 
purchases profitable. Total tradin 
were, in Bar 4,500 taels, $ coins 7, 


and 20c. coins 8,000. 


D.D. rates: High 57914 Low 578. 


Total _tradings were, for T.T. US$740, 
000, for Notes in cash US$571,000 an 
in forward US$1,550,000, and for D.D 
US$185,000. 


The market was very quiet but rate 
worked’ slightly higher on poor sellers 
for usual offers from Japan and Kore 
were small which were presumed to b 
proceeds from smuggled goods or fro 
switch exchange. The future trend o 
the market is dull and quiet and there 
is no factor ahead for any bigger chang 
In the T.T. sector, European merchants 
were good buyers and offers were) 
scattered. In the notes market, specula- 
tors were idle but heavy demands for 
cash brought the rates nearer with those 
of T.T., thus interest for change over 
was raised to a total of $2.95 per US$1,000 
in favour of buyers. Positions taken 
figured at US$2% millions per average 
day. In the D.D. sector, the market 
remained quiet. 


Far Eastern TT. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.88—1.87, and Japan 
0.01405—0.013725. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.53475, Indochina 
13.00—11.00, and Thailand 3.68—3.60. Sales: 
Pesos 220,000, Yen 65 millions, Malayan $120,000, 
Piastre 9 millions, and Baht 4 millions. The 
market as a whole was quiet and not active but 
there was a definite sign of recovery for Piastre, 
for return flow of capital from the Colony was 
eager. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted at $148—140 per 
million. Taiwan Bank notes quoted at $224—222 
per thousand, while remittances were at 215. 
Business for both was small. 


Bank Notes Market 
Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 


in HK$: England 15.70—15.61, Australia 12.15— 


12.18, New Zealand 14.11—14.05, Egypt 14.02, 
South Africa 15.40—15.32, India 1.1425—1.1326, 
Pakistan 0.945—0.935, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 
0.70, Malaya 1.823—1.819, Canada 5.9175—5.90, 
Philippines 1.895—1.83, Macao 1.03—1.025, 


Japan 0.0138—0.013625, Switzerland 1.32, France 
0.01535—0.0151, 


Indochina 0.0835—0.073, Indo- 
nesia 0.188—0.185, and Thailand 0.275—0.272. 
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HONGKONG TRADE. 
REPORTS 


Trading in local commodity markets 


during the first week of August improved: 


with more orders from Korea, China 
and Taiwan. Bulk transactions were few 
and price fluctuations little. Japan 
shipped more to HK. Indonesia ordered 
more HK manufactures. Shipments of 
foodstuffs to Haiphong slowed down 


while Australia further relaxed restric. 


tions on imports from HK. About 162 
tons of general cargo consisting mostly 
of paper from Yugoslavia and Austria 
arrived last week by the first ship of 
Yugoslav Line’s Far service—a 
passenger-cargo m.v. “Dinara’’. 


Pharmaceuticals enjoyed more sales to 
Taiwan and paper was popular with 
Korea. 
from China and Korea while Japan’s 
lower indents prevented popular metals 
from price increases. Trading of China 
produce was active but the volume of 
business limited. Cotton yarn 
firmed on the strength of increased raw 
cotton prices but piece goods remained 
sluggish. 


Korea, China & Taiwan: Korea 
ordered more paper and building materials 
and her interest in industrial chemicals 
was keen. Korean traders in HK also 
took up some sesamum seeds and sugar. 
China booked 50 tons of tanning extract 
and showed special interest in galvanized 
iron pipes. HK traders were concerned 
over the development of direct trans- 
actions between China and Southeast 
Asia. China had recently shipped to 
these countries: cotton piecegoods, 
electrical appliances, and sundries in 
exchange for coconut oil, rubber and 
other Southeast Asian products and 
resources. Taiwan’s purchase’ of 
pharmaceuticals slowed down by the end 
of the week while her procurement of 
beans gathered momentum. | 


Japan: More Japanese products arrived 
during the week and there was a drop 
in Japanese indents. To compete with 
European metals which were offered at 
new low prices Japanese manufacturers 
further cut down their export quotations. 
(Galv. iron sheet dropped from $1,100 per 
ton c.f. to $1,080). An executive of 
Nippon Rayon Company Limited came 
to HK last week to develop. the 
re-export of rayon from HK to other 
markets. During the first six months 
this year, HK imported a total quantity 
of 1.8 million pounds of rayon yarn from 
Japan. The quantity imported during 
1953 totalled only 490,000 pounds. Japan’s 
interest in local commodity markets was 
still limited to China produce and volume 
of its purchase was still far from 
substantial. 


Indonesia: The recent sales of 30,000 
tons of Indonesian smoked rubber sheets 
to Brazil helped to strengthen Djakarta’s 
foreign exchange reserve. Permission 


Chemicals improved with orders 


was given for the delivery of a portion 
of goods hitherto frozen in_ public 
godowns due to lack of exchange to pay 
for these imports. More orders were 


received last week for cotton piecegoods, 


dry batteries, and sundry goods. Indo- 


nesia’s harvest season has begun and 


with increased exports of farm products 
and improved purchasing power 
Indonesian markets, HK-Djakarta trade 
would gradually improve during next 
few months. 


Indochina: Food prices dropped in 
Haiphong as the wave of panic and 
refugees ebbed a little while stocks from 
recent shipments’ reached saturation. 
Shipments of foodstuffs from HK to 
Haiphong last week were 
Saigon and Pnom Penh. Recent ship- 
ments to these two southern ports 
included cereal, fresh fruits, Chinese 
medicine, garlic, marine products, electric 
torches, thermos bottles and sundries. 

Pharmaceuticals: Taiwan orders kept 
the market steady while enquiries from 
Korea and China helped to maintain the 
sentiment by the end of the week when 
Taiwan slowed down. Prices of active 
popular items failed to improve due to 
low buying offers. Dihydro-streptomycin 
remained the most popular item with 
orders from Taipei and enquiries from 
Seoul. Taiwan was also interested in 
fish live oil, amidopyrin, saccharum 
lactose, nicotinamide, quinine hydro- 
chloride & ethylcarbonate, calci-ostelin 
ampoules and potassium iodide. Enquiries 
from China covered fish liver _ oil, 
amidopyrin, saccharum lactose and 
potassium iodide. 


Paper: Korea was the biggest buyer 
in local paper market last week. 
transactions were limited to selective 
items only. A total quantity of 1,400 of 
M.G. ribbed kraft and unglazed kraft 
were bought by Korean traders and 
1,050 tons of newsprint in reels negotiated. 


These three items recorded good price > 


gains. Newsprint in reams and art 
printing also improved under . active 
demand. Heavy supply of Japanese 
products marked down prices of duplex 
board, manifold, glassine and M.G. caps 
despite active demand. Price _ of 


cellophane firmed up a little on the 


strength of low stock.. It was reported 


that the Japanese Government might 
reduce or cut off the export subsidy for 
paper but so far the news has not been 
confirmed. Indent bookings of European 
goods were still slow. 


Metals: Trading in selective items 
improved with orders from Korea, 
Taiwan and local consumers for structural 
steels and articles in the miscellaneous 
category. China bought some galvanized 
iron pipes on the virtue of low prices 
due to heavy stocks. Japanese offers 
for structural steels were further slashed 
to meet cheaper European quotations. 
Galv. iron sheet was pushed down by 
selling pressure and lower Japanese 


indents. 


on 


diverted to 


But. 


221 


Tinplate of Japanese origin 
pegged lower but that of US and UK 
origin edged up due to high or indent 
cost. Black plate firmed on low stock. 
while tinplate waste waste recorded no 
gains despite active demand. Blackplate 
waste waste, iron wire rods, and mild 
steel ‘T’ bars improved on the strength 
of good demand and low stock. High- 
speed steel tool bits registered better 
prices with a $90,000 turnover. Oil 
sharpening stones also keyed up on 
active demand. 


Industrial Chemicals: Korea’s half 
million dollar appropriation for industrial 
chemicals and China’s purchase of 50 
tons of tanning extract induced bullish 
sentiments at the end of the week. 
However, oxalic acid sagged under 
selling pressure, caustic soda waned by 
lower Japanese indents and granulated 
borax depressed by heavy stock. Korean 
and local interests kept prices of follow-- 
ing items firm: linseed oil, gum arabic, 
carbon black, formalin, acetic acid 
cresylic acid, potassium ferricyanide, 
citric acid and petrolatum. Ammonium 
bicarbonate firmed up on the strength 
of low stock and active support from 
China and Taiwan. 


China Produce: Trading was more 
active though the volume limited. 
Taiwan’s US$229,000 budget for beans 
revived manipulation by local speculators. 
But Dairen soya beans remained under 
$50 per picul. Vegetable oils were steady 
but trading was limited by low. stocks. 
On the strength of demand from Aus- 
tralia and local manufacturers, price of 
woodoil maintained HK$117 per picul in 
bulk in HK despite drops in London mar- 
ket (spot in’ London now only £108 per 
ton in bulk). Shipment of groundnut oil 
from India resumed after a long lapse. 
China relaxed the control on export of 
hog bristles. Demand from Europe firmed 
prices of aniseed oil, cassia oil, feathers, 
cassia lignea and gallnuts. Citronella oil 
eased due to lack of demand and lower 
Taiwan indents. Selling § pressure 
depressed prices of aniseed star. ground- 
nut oil and cotton seed oil. Raw silk 
improved on the strength of increased 
Japanese indents and demand from 
Europe. Other active popular items 
were: sesamum seed, dried chilli, broad 
beans, green peas, bitter almond, alum 
and garlic. 


HK Manufactures: A 30-member HK 
Trade Delegation to Indonesia left for 
Djakarta last week to participate in the 
Indonesia International Fair. The 
goods to be exhibited at the Fair will 
include batteries and flashlights, canned 
goods and foodstuffs, enamel products, 
glassware, medicine, clothing, rubber 
products and metals. Local weavers 
recently received a $2.2 million order 
from Malaya for military uniforms while 
shirt manufacturers received more shirt 
orders from England, Indonesia, Africa, 
Malaya, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Ceylon. f 
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Rice, Sugar & Flour: Brisk trading 
improved prices of commercial and 
allocation rice. More than 12,000 bags 
of new Thai and Indochinese rice were 
taken up as soon as they were available 
on the market. Korea’s interest in sugar 
was keen but as stock was ample and 
more arrivals from Japan were expected, 
the market was steady without price 
gains. Australian and Canadian flour 
were steady due to stock shortage but 
American and Japanese flour dragged to 
lower levels by reduced freight charges 
on American flour and lower Japanese 
indents. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: High 
cost of raw cotton and improved local 
sales kept HK yarns firm. Egypt yarn 
also drew keen demand from local 
weavers. Piece goods market registered 
more sales of Japanese grey sheeting 
by virtue of its favourable price. HK 
drills lacked demand and the market 


remained sluggish at the end of. the 


week. 


HK Trade for July:— Provisional 
trade figures for July are as follows: 
Merchandise Imports: $287,537,724; 
Exports: $197,536,340; Total: $485,- 
074,064. 
$10,093,086 compared with June which 
was due to a decrease of $14,164,067 
in the value of imports partly offset 
by an increase of $4,070,981 in ex- 
ports. Final trade figures will be pub- 
lished after the middle of August. 


SWISS NATIONAL FAIR 


The Lausanne National Fair, popular- 
ly known as the “Swiss Comptoir’, has 
been held during the second and the 
third weeks of September every year 
for the past thirty-five years. This 
Fair, Switzerland’s most important 
autumn economic event, is representa- 
tive of the activities of the whole of 
the country. Extending over a total 
area of some 1,160,000 square feet, in 
20 different halls, Swiss agriculture, 
industry, trade and craftwork give a 
very complete picture of the. produc- 
tion of the country and, on'a scale in 
keeping with the size of the country, 
in an exhibition that is very wide in 
scope, represent the essence of Swiss 
economy. 2,300 exhibitors from all 
over the Confederation have a tradi- 
tional appointment to keep there more 
than 750,000 visitors. Although essen- 
tially national in character, the Lau- 
sanne Fair nevertheless invites a single 
foreign country to participate officially 
each year. This year modern INDIA 
will be displaying its economic resources 
in a pavilion organised under the au- 
spices of the Department of Foreign 
Trade in New Delhi, and of the Indian 
Ambassador at Berne. 


Based on the principle of a market 
and exhibition combined, the Lausanne 
National Fair will also present a pavi- 
lion devoted to road traffic problems, 
and is organising, in the setting of 
its justly famous gardens, an exhibi- 
tion of Swiss sculpture in which the 


This represents a decrease of — 


greatest artists of the country will. be 
taking part. Finally, during its trade 
fortnight, keeping alive picturesque and 
noble traditions, the Fair will organise, 
as each year, important horse and 
cattle shows and markets for small and 
large livestock. 


Travelling facilities on Swiss terri- 
tory and reduced rates of admission to 
the Fair are extended to visitors who 
are asked to get in touch with the 
official Swiss representatives. The 
Swiss Consulate in Hongkong (Holland 
House 9, Queen’s Road, C., Tel: 20533) 
and the Consul here, Dr. Joseph Kur- 
mann, will be pleased to give further 
information to local merchants and 
manufacturers as well as to intending 
tourists. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS. 


The following new companies (limited by 
guarantee) were incorporated during the week 
ended July 31, 1954:— . 


The Chinese Christian Church of Amoy, Kow- 
loon, Hongkong—To maintain and conduct a 
religious and charitable character for the pur- 
pose of spreading the teaching of the Gospel 
and for the mutual benefit of Chinese people 
who embraces the Christian faith; Maximum No. 
of Members, 100; Registered Office, No. 4 
Norfolk Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—Daniel 
Neng Fong Chen, 4, Norfolk Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Kan Su-hok, 299, Prince ard 
Road, Kowloon, Pastor; Su Tzyy-ching, 45, Hau 
Wong Road, Kowloon, Medical Man; Herr Jiann 
Chaur, 58, Nga Tsin Long Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Toh Tek-seng, 353, Prince Edward Road, 
Kowloon, Retired Doctor; Cheng Yok-chong, 39, 
Cumberland Road, Kowloon, Engineer; Lim Gim- 


_siu, 4, Norfolk Road, Kowloon, Housewife. 


The Hongkong Chinese Importers’ and Ex- 
porters’ Association—To promote and protect 
trade commerce and business in the Colony of 
Hongkong and in particular the trade commerce 
and business of firms, companies, etc.; Maximum 
No. of Members, unlimited; Subscribers—T. O. 
Wong, 3, Kotewall Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
F. M. Fattedad, 18, Dorset Crescent, Kowloon 
Tong, Kowloon, Merchant; P. H. Lee, 30, 
Flower Market Road, Kowloon, Merchant; O. W. 
Chiu, 9, Wiltshire Road, Kowloon Tong, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; H. CC. Chen, 5, Takshing 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Tse Iung Ling, 20 
Prat Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant; S. Y. Wen, 21, 
North Point Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Li 
Ching Hsi, 92, Junction Road, 2nd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; A. H. Yuen, 11, King Kwong 
Street, Happy Valley, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The following new private companies were 
tage during the week ended July 31, 


Tai Tung “Fishery Company  Limited— 
Steamship owners, shipowners, smack owners, 
trawlers; Nominal Capital,. $500,000; Registered 
Office, No. 134 Gloucester Road, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subseribers—Kwan So, 133, Gloucester 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Mok Lai Ha, 133, 
Gloucester Road, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Border Limited—Export and import merchants, 


general traders; Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; 
Registered Office, Alexandra House, Victoria; 
Subscribers—Guy Beaumont Howell, 57, Kun 


Tong Road, Kowloon, Chartered Accountant; 
Arthur Dewar McCracken, 15A, Peak Mansions, 
Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 


National Investment Company, Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease or in exchange, hire 
or otherwise acquire any land and heredita- 
ments of any tenure; Nominal Capital, $5,000,- 
060; Registered Office, No. 7 Hoi Ping Road, 
Vietoria; Subscribers—Fok Ying Tung, 11F Blue 
Pool Road, Hongkong, Merchant: Kar Na Fu, 
8, Fuk Kwan Avenue, Hongkong, Merchant. 


rA® EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW 
FAR EASTERN . 
COMMERCE 


_-Japan’s Foreign Trade: Anticipating 
further declines in American spending, 


Japan is pushing her export to more 


markets in order to cut down her 
trade deficit. The Indochina ‘truce 
increased hopes among Japanese indus- 
trialists for more trade with Russia and 
China. Negotiations are now under- 
way for a US$80 million barter of 
Russian raw materials including coal, 
timber, raw cotton and petroleum for 
Japanese steel ropes, wires, diesel en- 
gines and repairing of Russian ships. 
Trade with China showed a marked 
increase in the past few months due 
to increased exports of Japanese tex- 
tiles, fertiliser, and medical supplies. 
China also shipped more rice to Japan. 
Japan’s exports may increase by $50 to 
$60 million a year if trade restrictions 
with China are ‘modified. The Bank 
of Tokyo is negotiating with Com- 
munist Bank of China in HK for con- 
cluding a contract in China. The 
trade between -China and Japan is at 
present being settled on a bank-to-bank 
escrow basis which is much more rigid 
than conventional arrangements among 
free nations. The main difference be- 


tween Tokyo and Peking over payments 


is that both insist on payments of their 
exports at time of shipments and im- 
ports after arrival. Japan is also ar- 
ranging with China and Ceylon for a 
three-way trade, so that Japan’s ex- 
port excess to Ceylon could be covered 
by Ceylon’s export to Japan of Chinese 
rice, coal and iron ore which China 
shipped to Ceylon for Ceylon’s rubber 
and other resources. Tokyo recently 
negotiated a similar triangular trade 
between Italy, Turkey and Japan which 
revolved around export 
ships to Turkey. Turkey would export 
cotton to Italy while Italy would send 
rice to Japan. 


China and Southeast Asia: -In addi- 
tion to rubber, Chinese trade mission 
in Djakarta negotiated with Indonesia 
for the purchase of 20,000 tons of 
copra. However, as Indonesia could 
barely meet demands from her regular 
customers, shipments to China would 
not reach this figure. Last week a 
Polish freighter shipped another 6,000 
tons of Indonesian rubber’ to China. 
From Ceylon the last batch of the 
50,000 tons of rubber was shipped to 
China last week. In the meantime, 
Peking notified Colombo that China 
would accept further shipments on 
next year’s account pending agreement 
on price for 1955. In Colombo, au- 
thorities are concerned with the dis- 
posing of its 20,000 tons of surplus 
Chinese rice. The surplus stockpile of 
Chinese rice will reach 50,000 tons by 
the end of 1954. One Singapore busi- 
nessman who recently visited China as 
a representative of 4 British firm re- 
ported that China, who is now putting 
her raw materials and light industrial 
goods on the foreign market, wants. to 
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be paid either in sterling or in 
machinery and scientific instruments dn 
a barter basis. While China would 
sell her goods anywhere, she would only 
buy or exchange directly with manu- 


facturing countries in Europe. 


Indonesia: Indonesian businessmen 


recently recommended to Dijakarta au- 


thorities following measures to pro- 
tect home industry and increase supply 
of raw materials: (1) to reduce imports 
of those goods which can be manufac- 
tured in Indonesia; (2) to lay more 
emphasis on barter import at the 
present time when foreign exchange 
reserves were low and to subsidize 
exports if necessary; and (38) to screen 
strictly new applications for setting 
up of factories on the basis of actual 
needs. Lack of sufficient foreign ex- 
change for industrial raw materials was 
also pointed out. | 


Trade Developments in April-June 


The second quarter of 1954 witness- 
ed the conclusion, ratification or ex- 
tension of trade agreements by several 
Far Eastern countries, among them- 
selves and with those outside the re- 
gion. Burma and mainland China sign- 
ed in April an agreement for three years 
involving Burmese rice and other food- 
stuffs as well as primary products and 
mostly manufactured goods of China. 
The barter agreement between Nationa- 
list China and France _ included tea, 
canned pineapple, coal, citronella oil 
etc. from Taiwan, and “rolling stock, 
machinery,’ fertilizers and chemical 


products from France (signed in Taipei 


in May). Japan agreed to give un- 
conditional non-discriminatory treat- 
ment to Canadian products including 
wheat, barley, wood pulp, flaxseed, milk 
powder etc. In an agreement signed in 
April which requires Canada to apply 
GATT tariff rates to Japanese products. 
Since April 1954 Japan has contracted 
for the export of iron and steel pro- 
ducts as follows: 

(1) 50,000 tons of rail valued at 
US$10.5 million (c. & f. US$110 per 
ton) to Argentina; (2) 110,555 tons 
of billet and 19,445 tons of slab valued 
at US$10.5 million (c. & f. US$81 per 
ton, both as semi-finished goods), also 
to Argentina; (3) 11,124 tons of rail 
and accessories for US$1.45 million 
(f.o.b. US$110 per ton) to Siam; (4) 
2,500 tons of silicon steel plate for 
US$800,000 to Argentina. 

Japan’s export target for this year 
includes 660,000 tons of primary steel 
and iron products, 65,000 tons of 
secondary products and 135,000 tons 
of half-finished gocds, making a total 
of 860,000 tons estimated at US$130 
million. 


_ World Bank Loan to Ceylon 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on June 18 
approved its first loan to Ceylon. The 
loan will be made in various currencies 
equivalent to $19,110,000, and the 
funds will help to carry forward 
the Aberdeen-Laksapana hydroelectric 


scheme for supplying additional power 


to southwestern Ceylon, the most pro- 
ductive and populous part of the coun- 
try. The hydroelectric power potential 
of Ceylon is largely undeveloped and 
there is a heavy dependence on thermal 
power, which is generated entirely with 
imported fuel. Therefore, particular 
importance is attached to the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, since it 
will produce additional electricity at 
lower cost and will effect foreign ex- 
change savings. The Aberdeen-Lak- 
sapana scheme is intended to develop 
the power potential of the Kehelgamu 
and Maskeliya Rivers at a point about 
50 miles east of Colombo. The total 
generating capacity of this development 
eventually will be 150,000 kilowatts. 
The scheme is being carried out in 
stages, of which the first—completed 
in 1951—consisted of the construction 
of a 25,000 kilowatt plant in the 
Laksapana Valley, a diversion dam and 
tunnel to conduct water from the 
Kehelgamu River to the plant, and a 
transmission line to Colombo. The 
next stage, which is being financed 
with the help of the Bank’s loan, con- 
sists of the construction of a second 
dam to store additional water from 
the Kehelgamu and to regulate its flow 
to the power station, the addition of 
25,000 kilowatts to the generating 
capacity of the existing power plant, 
and the construction of transmission 
lines and distribution facilities. The 
total cost of this stage is estimated at 
about 150 million rupees (US$381.5 
million). The Bank’s loan will finance 
the foreign exchange requirements; 
the rupee costs will be met by the 
Government, It is expected that the 
project will be completed 
years. The loan is for 25 years, with 
interest at 43 per cent per annum, in- 
cluding the statutory 1 per cent com- 
mission charged by the Bank. Amorti- 
zation will begin January 15, 1959. 


Output and Export of Chinese Oilseeds 


Except for soybean output in the 
northeast section, the production of 
major oilseeds in China in 1953 was 
less than output in 1952, because of 
reduced acreage and _ unfavorable 
weather. Production of tung oil in 
1953 is estimated at 77,000 short tons, 
compared with 94,000 tons in 1952; 
and production of soybeans was 339 
million bushels (134 million bushels 
in the northeast), compared with 327 
million bushels in 1952 (125 million 
bushels in the northeast). Increased 


plantings of soybeans in the 
northeast caused the slight in- 
crease in 1953, despite unfa- 


vorable weather. The production of 
rapeseed is estimated at 3 million short 
tons in 1953, against 3.2 million short 
tons in 1952; and of peanuts at 2.3 
million short tons, against 2.5 million 
short tons in 1952. It is estimated 
that exports of major oilseeds and oils 
in 1958 were larger than in 1952, with 
the exception of tung oil. Total ex- 
ports of soybeans in 1953 are estimated 
at 23.4 million bushels, compared with 


West Pakistan, 


in four. 
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an estimated 17.7 million bushels in 
1952; 12.1 million bushels of the 1953 
shipments and 7.4 million bushels of 
the 1952 shipments went to Western 
Europe, and the remainder to countries 
in the Soviet bloc. 


Development and Projects 


Construction of an_ iron-smelting 
factory will be started in Rangoon short- 
ly with a capacity of producing 16,000 
tons of cast-iron and 3,000 to 4,000 
tons of other iron ware annually. 


Extensive survey and irrigation de- 
velopment at an estimated cost of 
M$2.5 million are being considered by 
the Government of Brunei to develop 
the country intg a rice producing area. 
Two potential rice areas have been 
selected near Brunei Town. This is a 
part of the country’s M$1i00 million 
five-year development plan. 


Japanese engineers are in Colombo 
to give advice on the operation of a 
glass factory. Other Japanese en- 
gineers help establish power looms in 
Ceylon. The Governmeht provide 


funds and the first pilot project to 


develop the local textile industry. 


The discovery of natural gas in Sui, 
is the most important 
event in the economic history of the 
country. To finance the construction 
of pipelines from  Sui-Sukur-Rohri- 
Hyderabad (Sind)-Karachi £1 million 
each have been subscribed in March 
1954 by the Burmah Oil Company, the 
Commonwealth Development Finance 
Corporation and the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation. Another 
£1 million was raised in Karachi and 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
Co., LTD. 


Notice a Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1954 of 170 
cents per share, free of tax, has 
been declared payable on and 
after 17th September 1954. 


Applications for Dividend War- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Regis- 
tered Office of the Company, P. & 
O. Building, 4th Floor. | 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 3rd day of September 1954 to 
the 17th day of September 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


| By Order of the Board, 
Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
5th August, 1954. 
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in early June 1954 the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment announced the grant of a £5 
million loan which is the balance of 
the estimated total cost of the project. 
The first part of the scheme is esti- 
mated to be completed by the end of 
1955 and will save the country from 
having to import 560,000 tons of coal 
and 530,000 tons of furnace oil an- 
nually. The first shipment of 350 miles 
of 16 inch seamless steel pipes for the 
Sui gas project in Pakistan left the 
United Kingdom for Karachi in June. 
This order is one of the largest ever 
obtained in Britain and involves a ton- 
nage of over 40,000 tons and over £2 
million in value. 


Initial deliveries of an order valued 
at £1.3 million for generating sets for 
rural electrification in Thailand have 
started. The order was placed with 
an English group of electrical com- 
panies and calls for 239 generating 
sets, forty of which are 240 KW to 
1,016 KW types powered by two kinds 
of engines. The balance of the sets 
ranges from 25 to 115 KW powered 
by smaller engines. 


The Government of Ceylon has de- 
cided to concentrate on small-scale in- 
dustries and to abandon the plans made 
in the past for large-scale factory 
growth. The small-scale industries en- 
visaged include cast-iron ware (domes- 
tic utensils; sanitary ware etc.); small 


steel implements and other metalwork- 
industries; plastics; electrical 
wires; batteries; baskets; textile weav- 
ing; umbrellas and _ small-scale sugar 
production. The Department of In- 
dustries will design the necessary plans, 
obtain information regarding sources 
of materials and skills; obtain finance, 
if necessary; secure. skilled labour, 
marketing contracts and technical aid. 


Negotiations are under way between 
a Netherlands engineering firm and the 
Bank of Indonesia for financing long- 
term Indonesian import contracts for 
capital goods from the Netherlands. 
The volume of trade involved is Guil- 
ders 25 million. The Indonesian Govern- 
ment approved the establishment of a 
factory for the manufacture of tyres. 
The daily capacity is 200 tyres and 
400 inner tubes. Bicycle tyres and 
other rubber goods are to be produced 
when the factory is in full swing. The 
Central Indonesian Economic Council 
sent to Japan their representatives to 
conduct negotiations on transfer to 
Indonesian firms of Japanese industrial 
and commercial agencies as well as 
to expand trade between the two coun- 
tries. 
train Indonesians in Japan on trade 
promotion; to survey small-scale in- 
dustries suitable for development in 
Indonesia and to set up an Indonesian 
Trade Council in Japan to co-ordinate 
these activities. - 
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You can make a comfortable 
saving by flying at thrifty 
TWA Sky Tourist 
along TWA world routes. 
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Hong Kong Office: 
25, St. George’s Bldg. 
Tel. 27494 
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Arrangements will be made to 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Shipping Developments 


The shipping tonnage of India in- 
creased from 390,707 in 1951-52 to 
433,524 in 1953-54. During 1954 an- 
other 72,100 tons are to be added. The 
target for the five year plan is 600,000 
tons. The manufacture of marine en- 
gines will be started in the near future 
in India. The plant and machinery 
from Germany have arrived. This will 
required by the 
Indian shipbuilding industry. 


The Indonesian Government guaran- 
teed a subsidy to one of its shipping 
companies for the construction of four 
ships of 6,800 tons each. The contract 
has been awarded to a Japanese ship- 
building firm at a cost of US$10 mil- 
lion. The first two ships were deliver- 
ed in June and the balance will come 
in July 1955. 


Fifty ships, totalling 194,950 gross 
tons, have been or are in the process 
of being completed by Japanese ship- 
builders for the following countries: 
Indonesia: Three 6,800 gross’ ton 
freighters; two 2,500 tons and ten of 
200 tons each; total contract amount: 
US$13,857,000; also two 6,800 ton 
ships, amounting to US$4.8 million. 
Thailand: One 380 ton training ship, 
valued at US$430,000. Turkey: Two 
8,600 ton passenger-freighters and 
three 6,000 ton freighters, valued at 
US$16.5 million. Liberia: Five tankers 
aggregating 96,000 tons ‘valued at 
US$18.5 million. USSR: Twenty-two 
freighters totalling 24,170 gross tons 
valued at US$10,345,000. Japan earn- 
ed US$164.4 million from exports of 
steel ships during the past six fiscal 
years. 


Pakistan’s merchant fleet dead-weight. 
tonnage is 205,050 tons. Measures. 
adopted for the development of mer- 
chant shipping in the country include 
(a) reservation of coastal trade for 
indigenous shipping companies; (b) 
preference to national organizations in 
chartering ships for coastal trade; (c) 
liberal release of foreign exchange fo 
purchase of vessels. oe 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 


ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic 


Review is published weekly and 


printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 
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LABUAN. 


comfort, efficiency and punctuality: 


BANGKOK 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 
SAIGON, HAIPHONG, HANOL 
MANILA, JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, 


EXECUTORS 
AND 
TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


a British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 


pains Engineers; and able, as a regional service, HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
to offer low fares with a very high standard of HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Passages, calf 56260, 34149, | Freight, call $8948 HONG KONG | ee 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents : 


WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address; WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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TRAVEL 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipntent Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUW.AH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


- Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — 


| Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


It doubles your choice of service 

to Europe! Choose from either | 

de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 

the same big Super-6 Clipper* 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour-— 
teous cabin attendants. 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest | 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 

seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 

courteous cabin attendants. 


Now on Super-6 to Beirut, Rome and Paris. 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Masks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. , 


Pan American World Inc., 
PAN AMERICAN 
. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round ithe World for only $1366.60 


Inco orated in the State of New York, 
.S.A., with limited liability 


No.7. || Aus 
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LTD. 


||| HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


| Pharmaceuticals. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
ats. 
uz ||| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
J BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 
al * Business temporarily suspended. 
| SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
isd Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
366.60 | 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


| 
| 
| 
| 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and _ Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. _ 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Connaught Rd., C. 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ..... .... Aug. 17 
MS: “SUSAN Sept. 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “ARNOLD MAERSK”... 
MS. “SUSAN MAERSK” ... .... .... 21 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” Sept. 7 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” Sept. 4 


eeee 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan via Manila 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... 
For Freight & Further Particulars 

Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


Tel: 20361. 
‘Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to | 
load/discharge cargo 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama > 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: ~— 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. | 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 


isen Kaisha, Japan 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
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